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MUNSTER VILLAGE. 


oY OON after Lord Munſter's arrival 
PSF in London, he wrote Lady Darn- 
ley the following letter. 


From the Earl of Munſter to the 
Counteſs of Darnley. 
My Dear Aunt, 

Overpowered as I am with a weight 
cf obligations, I ſhould think myſelf. 
highly wanting to my own feelings, 
. were I in any one inſtance in my future 
| life to leave you dubious of my gra- 
titude, or the earneſt deſire I have 
of conforming to your wiſhes. 

. "You I. - * 55 
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| You have, my dear Madam, expreſſed i 

your defire I ſhould marry ; but that, 
my dear aunt, is impoſſible at preſent. 
| But I revere that ſtate: men who 


laugh at a ſerious engagement, have 


never known the allurements of mo- 
deſty when blended with affability; 


nor felt the power of beauty, when 


Innocence has increaſed its force. 


This has been my caſe, and my 


heart is already a prey to a hopeleſs 


paſſion. But it 1s neceſſary to carry 


you back ſome years, in order to give 
& recital of its commencement. 

The amiable character of Mr. Van- 
hagen, my landlord at Rotterdam, you 
are already acquainted with: his huma- 
nity and benevolence inſpired me with 
the greateſt reſpect. The advantages 
: his countrymen have over us, are their 


„ induſtry, 
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znduſtry, vigilance, and warineſs : But 
krhey in general exert them to excels, by 
which means they turn their virtues 
into vices» Their induſtry becomes ra- 
pine, their vigilance fraud, their wari- 
neſs cunning. But my worthy land- 
lord poſſeſſed all the virtues. 
He had in the early part of his 
life reſided much at Venice, and 
| brought from thence the ceconomy 
and frugaliry which diſtinguiſh them 
in their private families, their temper- 
ance, their inviolable ſecrecy of pub- 
lic and private affairs, and a certain 
ſteadincts and ſerenity to which the 
Engliſh are ſuppoſed to be utter 
ſtrangers. His long reſidence there, 
made him well known to the ducheſs 
de _ whoſe diſtant relation he had | 
married, 
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This lady had reſided ſome years at 
Rotterdam with her family. She was 
only daughter to the Count de Trevier, 
was heireſs to a large fortune, and 
poſſeſſed exquiſite beauty, good- ſenſe, 
and every accompliſhment that was 
likely to preſerve and to improve the 
authority beauty gives to make it in- 
dtfectible and interminable. But the 
duke, her huſband, unfcrtunately was 
ſoon ſatiated with the regularity of 
her virtues : His affections could not 
long be preſerved by a woman of her 
amiable undiſguiſed character. When 
cuſtom had taken off the edge from 
his paſſion, he endeavoured to rouſe 
his torpid mind by a change of ob- 
ject. That vivacity which the tender 
paſſions impart to pleaſure, was a power 
ful incentive for him to indulge them. 
"90 | ” is 
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His heart found freſh ' delight in 
gallantry, to which he. was naturally 
prone : a dangerous delight, which, 
habituating the mind to the moſt live- 
ly tranſports, gives it a diſtaſte to all 
moderate and temperate enjoyments : 
from thenceforward the innocent and 
tranquil joys which nature offers, loſe 
all their reliſn. His ſophiſticated mind 
made him blind to the merit of his 
wife, who loved him tenderly.— She 
felt moſt ſeverely his neglect, and 
contracted inſenſibly a ſettled melan- 
choly, which ſerved the more effec- 
wally to alienate his affections from 
her. She became miſerable ;= and no 
awe can be ſo invincibly good as 
to hold out againſt the ſiege of con- 
ſtant flights and neglects. Misfor- 
tunes ſhe had ſtrength of m mind to ſup- 
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port, and death ſhe could have en- 
countered with greater reſolution than 
the diſpleafute and peeviſhneſs of the 
man ſhe loyed. Wherever there is 
love, there is a degree of frar we are 
naturally afraid of offending, or of 
doing any thing which may leſſen us 
in the eſteem of an object that is dear 
to us: and if we are conſcious of any 
act by which we may have incurred 
diſpleaſure, we are impatient and mi- 
ſerable, till, by intreaties and tokens of 
_ ſubmiſſion, we have expiated the of. 
fence and are reſtored to favor. 
By the ducheſs's earneſt ſolicitude to 
pleaſe, ſhe deſtroyed her own purpoſe, 
and her obedience, like water flung 
upon a raging fire, only inflamed her 
- huſband's follies; and therefore, when 
he was in an ill humour, the duke 
* 3 * 
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vented his rage on her. He did not 
care how often he quarrelled with, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, how often he in- 
ſulted her; for that could not be called 
a quarrel wherein ſhe acted no part 
but that of ſu ffering.. But though his 
diſpleaſure was grievous to her, yet 
ſhe could bear it better than his in- 
difference —— for reſentment argues 
| ſome degree of regard. But whilſt 
| ſhe was breaking her heart for him, 
he paſſed his time in gallantry though 

his affeCtions were always the ſatire of 
a woman's virtue—the ruin of a wo- 
man's reputation. 

A favourite miſtreſs, by purſuirg 
a different plan from that of tne 
ducheſs, ſecured his affections. She 
—_ alive his ardour by her capricce. 
B 4 . Aﬀec- 
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Afe&ation always exceeds the reality. 
But is not the extravagance of ſome 
men's fancy to be picicd, who lodge all 
their paſſions in a miſtreſs, a dog, or 
a horſe, which but in general do them 
no ſervice but what they are prompted 
to through neceſſity or inſtinct? Art 
and cunning are uatnown to a woman 
of virtue, whoſe conduct is determined 
by her principles, whoſe anxiety alone 
is excited by affetion, 
Alfter five years, in which the ducheſs 
had a ſon and daughter, and in which ſhe 
had experienced many of the vexations, 
but few of the ſatisfactions of a mar- 
ried ſtate ; the duke left her, and re- 
ſided entirely in Paris with his miſtreſs. 
She retired to the country, to a family- 
ſeat of her father's, and devoted her 


time eine o the education of her 
nn, 


1 
children, and that of a young lady 
(of great beauty and fortune) whoſe 
mocker with her laſt breath — 
to her care. 
She from time to time wrote the duke 
letters, expreſſing great reſignation, and 
ſuch a tenderneſs for him as the thought 
might have power to touch his heart. 
] am obedient to your wiſhes,” ſaid 
| the, © I will not urge, with one un- 
welcome word, this unk indneſs— I'll 
conceal it—If your heart has made a 


choice more worthy, I forgive it—= —- 


purſue your pleaſures—drive without 
a rein your paſſions—1I am the miſtreſs 
of my own mind, that ſhall not muti- 
ny—If I retrieve you, I ſhall be thank- 
ful—If not, you are and muſt be ſtill 
my lord. . 


To letters ſuch as theſe ſhe never 
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| fectived any anſwer! as the charms of 
a woman's eloquence never have any 
force, when thoſe of her perſon are 
expired (in the eyes of her lover I 
mean): it might be perhaps as eaſy to 
| perſuade a man to dance, who had loſt 
te uſe of his limbs. 

I ſhall paſs over the firſt ten years of 
her retirement, as they furniſh nothing 
more than the unwearied attentions ſhe 

took in employing every means for the . 
inſtruction of her ſon, daughter, and 
ward. I ſhall only obſerve, that the re- 
gularity of her conduct gained her the 
eſteem cf every onz. She was a friend 
to virtue under any denomination, and 
an enemy to vice under any colour. 

She eſtabliſhed an inſtitution for the 

proviſion of the infirm and deſtitute. 

This 
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This was conſtructed on that wiſe and 


excellent plan, that excludes the un- 
deſerving from participating in the 
charity, and extends only to thoſe who, 


from their real neceſſities, are propet 
objècts of benevolence. - At that pe- 
riod ſhe was adviſed to take her ſon to 
the capital. But ſhe wiſely conſidered 
that the education which commonly 
attends high birth or great fortune, 
very often corrupts or ſophiſticates 
nature; whilſt in thoſe of the middle 


ſtate ſhe remains unmixed and un- 
altered. I have ſomewhere read; Ja- 
mais les grandes paſſions et les grandes 


verius ne ſont nies, & ne ſe ſont nourries 


que dans le filence & la retraite. L'hom- 
nne en ſociets perd tous ſes traits diftin#ifs : 
ce weſt plus qu” une freide copie de ce qui 
Penvironne. Voila peur quelle raiſon on 


rus 
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nous accuſe de manquer de carafere : nous 
ne vivons pas aſſeꝝ avec nous-mimes, & 
nous empruntons trop des autres. l 

The ducheſs procured for her ſon's 
tutor, a very reſpectable man, who 
was at the utmoſt pains in forming his 
morals, and improving his underſtand- 
ing; while ſo many of the degenerate 
nobility in great cities are trifling away 
their time, and their fortunes, in idle diſſi- 
pations, in ſenſual enjoyments, or irrati- 
onal diverſions, and making mere amuſe- 
ment the great buſineſs of their lives. 
Happineſs and merit are the reſult, not 
ſo much of truth and knowledge, as 
of attaining integrity and moderation. 
Many ridiculed the ducheſs's plan of 
education, of debarring herſelf from 
thoſe pleaſures and enjoyments her 
youth, rank, and beauty ſo well in- 
— ds W 
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titled her to: But ſhe often obſerved 
it would be the height of imbecility to 
judge of her felicity by the imagina- 


tion of others; conſidering nothing 
under the title of happineſs, but what 
ſhe wiſhed to be in the poſſeſſion of, 


or what was the reſult of her ow 


voluntary choice. Women of the 
world counteract their intention, in ſo 
aſſiduouſly courting pleaſure, as it 
only makes it fly further from them. 
They will not underſtand, that plea- 
ſure is to be purchaſed, and that 
induſtry is the price of it; to reject 
the one, is to renounce the other. 
They are to learn that pleaſure, which 
they idolize, muſt now and then be 
quitted in order to be regained. They 
have tried in vain to perpetuate it, by 
attempting variety and refinement, 
T heir | 


„ 
Their fertile invention has multiplied 
the objects of amuſement, and created 


new ones every day, without making 
any real acquiſition. All theſe fantaſ- 


tic pleaſures, which are founded on 
variety, make no laſting impreſſions 
on the mind; they only ſerve to prove 
the impoſſibility of permanent happi- 

| neſs, of which ſome women entertain 
chimerical expectations: but the ducheis 

| was too rational to make. amuſement 
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is A away yg 1 fondneſs for | it, 

is, generally ſpeaking, a very uſeleſs 
member of the community: A party 

W of pleaſure will make her forget every 
1 connection: and ſhe is often ſick with- 
out knowing where her complaint Jes, 
becauſe ſhe has — to do, and-is 1 
f tired of being well. 3 9 
| „ 
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The ducheſs had loved her huſband 
paſſionately. If any perſon had a de- 
fire of ingratiating themſelves with her, 
they had only to begin by him: To 
praiſe, to pleaſe, or admire him, opened 
to them a reception in her heart. But 
our beſt virtues, when puſhed to a 
certain degree, are on the point of be- 
coming vices : She ſoon found ſhe was 
to blame, in dedicating herſelf fo fond- 
ly even to this beloved object. She 


and in proportion to the ſtrength of 
ber attachment, was the mort:fication 

ſhe endured in being abandoned by 
him. But had not even this been her 
fate, the extravagant exceſſes of paſ- 
ſion are but too generally followed by 

an intolerable languor. The woman 
who wiſhes to preſerve her huſband's 

| 5 | affec- 


1 
affection, ſhould be careful to conceal 
from him the extent of hers : there 
| ſhould be always ſomething left for 
him to expect. Fancy governs man- : 
kind : and when the imagination is 
cloyed, reaſon is a ſlave to caprice. 
Women do not want judgment to 
determine, penetration to foreſee, nor 
reſolution to execute; and Providence 
has not given them beauty to create 
love, without underſtanding to pre- 
ſerve it. The pleaſures of which they 
are ſuſceptible, are proportioned to the 
capacity and juſt extent of their feel- 
ings. They are not made for thoſe 
raptures which tranſport them beyond 
themſelves: theſe are a kind of con- 
vulſions, which can never laſt. But 
there are infinite numbers of pleaſures, 
which, though they make Nighter im- 
Feen, 
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8 preſſions, are nevertheleſs more valua- 
ble. Theſe are renewed every day 


under different forms, and inſtead of 
excluding each other, unite together in 


happy concert, producing that tem- 


perate glow of mind which preſerves 


it vigorous, and keeps it in a delight- 
ful equanimity. How much are thoſe 
of the fair-ſex to be pitied who are in- 
ſenſible to ſuch attainments, and who 


look upon life as gloomy, which is 
exempt from the agitation of unruly 


paſſions ! As ſuch prepoſſeſſions de- 
prive them of pleaſures which are 
much preferable to thoſe which ariſe 
from dangerous attachments, the 
ducheſs knew how to make choice of 
her amuſements, and improved her un- 
derſtanding at the ſame time that ſhe 
_ gratified her . Life, to thoſe who 
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know how to make a proper uſe of it, 
is ſtrewed with delights of every kind, 
which, in their turn, flatter the ſenſes 
and the mind ; but the latter is never 
ſo agreeably engaged as in the converſa- 
tion of intelligent perſons, who are 
capable of conveying both inſtruction 
and entertainment. The ducheſs pre- 
ferred the converſation of ſuch, to men 
of the world ; being ſenſible ſhe had 
every thing to gain on one ſide, and eve- 
ry thing zo loſe on the other. L 

The Baron de Luce reſided in the 
ſame part of the country. He was a 
man of great gallaniry, wit, and hu- 
mour. He judged it impoſſible that 
a woman in the bloom of beauty, pol- 
ſeſſed of the united advantages reſult- 
ing from rank, riches, and youth, 
ſhould retire to an obſcure por of the 
10 world, 
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world, and ſequeſter herſclf from 


(what he judged) the pleaſures of life, 


without being compelled by her haſband 


or prompted by ſome ſecret inclination 


which ſhe wiſhed to conceal. Deter- 


mined to unravel this myſtery, and 


to amuſe himſelf during the time he 
ſtaid in the neighbourhood, he tried 
to inſinuate himſelf into her good 


opinion but without giving any of- 
fence ſhe avoided entering into his 


plans. He ſtill perſiſted in his inten- 


tions, judging, as he wrote well, the 
ducheſs would be glad to enter into 
a correſpondence z but he found no- 
thing in the reception ſhe gave him 
that was for his purpoſe, 1% embelliſb 


the hiſtory of his amours. But what he. 
undertook at firſt from vanity, became 


at laſt ſufficient AY tor him. 
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The more he faw of her conduct the 


more his reſpect increaſed, but which 
inſtead of making him relinquiſh his 
intentions (from a conviction of the 
inefficacy of the purſuit) made him 
perſiſt in them, as he then ſelt the 
paſſion which at firſt he feigned. 
The ducheſs knew the predicament 
on which ſhe ſtood; but as the hatred of 
men of a certain character is Jeſs per- 
nicious than zheir love, ſhe gave orders 
never to admit him into her preſence. 


depends not ſo much upon the pro- 
priety of their own conduct, as it does 
upon a lucky or unlucky combination 
of circumſtances in certain ſituations. 
Some men calumniate them for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe they are 
in love with them. They revenge 
5 them- 


The good or bad reputation of women 


1 
themſelves upon them for the want of 
that merit which renders them deſpica- 
ble in their eyes. This was the caſe 
with the Baron; he inſinuated there 
were reaſons which he Enew that ren- 
dered it highly proper for the ducheſs 
to live in the manner he did, ſpeaking 
in a fle which conveyed more than 
met the ear! The people he addreſſed 
greedily liſtened to what ſeemed to 
bring the ducheſs more on a footing 
with themſelves; a thouſand ſtories 
vere circulated to her prejudice(though. 
innnocence itſelf): Thus if there be 
but the leaſt foundation for ſlander, 
ſome people believe themſelves fully 
authorized to publiſh whatever malice 
duares invent. But there are no ene- 
mies more dangerous to the reputation 
of women, than lovers that cannot 
e . 
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gain the reciprocal affection of their 
miſtreſſes. Theſe reports were con- 
firmed from another cauſ.— A lady 
of fortune in the neighbourhood be- 
came much attached to a man who 
reſided with the ducheſs as her ſon's 
tutor; he was ingenuous, ſenſible, and 
much reſpected. She offered him her 
hand, and as ſhe poſſeſſed a handſome 
fortune could not conceive how he 
could decline that happineſs. As he 
was conſtantly at home, agreeable to 
the ſtories that had been circulated, 
ſhe concluded at once (and then af- 
firmed) he was a favourite cf the 
ducheſs. 

Self- love is of the nature of the po- 
lypus; though you ſever her branches 
or arms, and even divide her trunk, 
yet ſhe finds means to reproduce her- 
_ 
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ſelf. In conſequence of the informa- 


tion the duke received from this lady, 


who wrote to him in the character of 


an anonymous iriend, he left Paris 


and his miſtreſs abruptly; and, to the 


great ſurpriſe of his wife, came to=—. 


He accoſted her in a diſtant, but re- 


ſpectful manner. Nothing gives ſo 


ſharp a point to one's averſion as good- 
breeding—The ducheſs, unconſcious 


of having given him any occaſion of 


ofence, was highly delighted at his 
return, flattering herſelf with a return 


of his affection. And as ſhe conſidered 


him the aggreſſor, received him graci- 


ouſly, inſiſting that no mention ſnould be 


made of paſt tranſactions; alluring him 


* 


that ſhe ſtil] retained the fre love for 


him, and as ſhe regarded him as the firſt 


of human beings, had perhaps been too 


C 4 ſanguine 
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ſanguine in expecting his conſtancy, as 
ſo many temptations muſt occur from 
his ſuperiority to the reſt of man- 
kind. She thought he was but too ami- 
able— that his very vices had charms 
beyond other mens virtucs. Adding, 

that (grievous as his negle& had been 
to her) yet ſhe had never done any thing 
that could reflect upon his honor! 

| He heard her in a ſullen humour; his 
inclinations were revived by remarking, 
that time, inſtead of diminiſbing, had add- 
edto ber charms : this increafed his reſent- 
ment, and he anſwered, that the worſt 
a bad woman can do, 1s to make her- 
felf ridiculous; it is on herſelf only 


that ſhe can entail infamy——but men 
of honor have a degree of it to main- 
tain, ſuperior to that which is in 2 
woman's keeping. Had ſhe had a 
— e 
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mind to retaliate, ſhe might eaſily have 
ſaid, that a man of honor and virtue 
which, in themſelves indeed, are always 
inſeparably connected, are but too 
often ſeparated in the abſurd and ex- 
travagant opinions of mankind. For 
what a ſtrange perverſion of reaſon is 
it, to call a perſon a man of honor who 
has ſcarcely a grain of virtue! She 
only obſerved, we are indeed civilized 
into brutes; and a falſe idea of honor 
has almoſt reduced us into Flob's firit 
ſtate of nature, by making us barba- 
rous. Honor now 1s no more than an 
imaginary being, worſhipped by men. 
of the world, to which they frequently 
offer human ſacrifices. He told her ſhe 
needed not be troubled for ber minion: 
and retiring to reſt, left her quite at a 


loſs to account for his conduct. 
It 
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i is not ſufficient we know our 
Own Innocence ; it is neceſſary, for 4 
woman's happineſs, not to ſul- 
pected. 
For unfortunately after ſhe has 
been once cenſured (however fallely) 
ſhe muſt expect the envenomed ſhafts 
of malice ever ready to be let fly at 
her, and that in the tranſaction of 
any affairs that will admit of two in- 
terpretations (to avoid the worſt, and 
enjoy an unblemiſhed reputation) It 
is not enough to govern herſelf with 
propricty, there muſt be nothing that 
will carry two interpretations in the 
accidents of ki life: A woman muſt 
therefore be neceſſarily always guilty, 
hen innocence has need of many juſti- 
fications. Happy are thole who are 
not expoſed to ſuch inconveniences |! 
node. 0 
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The Duke moſt injudiciouſſy next 
morning publicly diſmiſſed the ob- 
ject of his jealouſy, and, by his want 
of prudence, confirmed every thing 
that had been falſely alledged againſt 
his innocent wife, who continued 
ignorant of it for ſome months. 
When acquainted with it — The 
leſs ground ſhe ſaw for the reports 
againſt her honor, the more courage 
and greater reſolution ſhe had to con- 
demn them. She thought herſelf un- 
fortunate to have loſt the merit of her 
innocence by ſcandalous reports which 
ſhe thanked Heaven ſhe had not in- 
curred by her guilt: and was ſo far 
from flighting the probabilities that 
might confirm opinions founded againſt 
: * that ſhe by no means thought 
Cr © 
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herſelf in the ſame ſituation with 
others, who had never been contemned, 
and that conſequently ſhe was not at 
liberty to act on ſome occaſions as they 
might do. 

How many women err from the ob- 
ſtinacy of people in defaming them 
they give up the point, deſpairing 
of ſuccels in conciliating the eſteem of 
a world who never retraf cenſure—— 
It is not with detraction as it is with 
other things that diſpleaſe by repeti- 
tion: Stories that have been told a 
thouſand times, are ſtill new when re- 
vived to the prejudice of another. The 
ducheſs bore all theſe calumnies with 
patience, which was never yet a ſolitary 
virtue: like an angler ſhe endeavoured 
to We the duke $ way wardneſs, = 

flat- 
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flattering herſelf that her ſtudy to 
pleaſe would conquer his diſagreeable 
temper; and that if ſhe could not 
become a pleaſing wife, ſhe might 
at leaſt be thought an agreeable com- 
panion, a ſerviceable friend. Hope 
was the only bleſſing left us, when 
Pandora's fatal box let out all the 


naumberleſs evils which infeſt theſe 


ſublunary regions. But ſhe was at 
laſt obliged to reſign all ideas of 
ſubmitting longer to his caprices. 
He became jealous even of his me- 
nial ſervants; and ſhe could ſpeak 
to no man without incurring his ſuſ- 
picions; which produced to her the 
moſt mortifying ſcenes. Like that 
conqueror of China, who forced his 
ſubjects into a general revolt, becauſe 
e 
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he wanted to oblige them to cut their 
hair and their nails, he reduced her 
to form the reſolution of leaving him, 
becauſe (as he repreſented it) he bad 
diſmiſſed a ſervant. But it was in 
reality his temper and abuſe that oc- 
caſioned it and when ſhe was under 
the neceſſity of taking that ſtep, 
ſhe rather let the world judge amiſs 
of her, than juſtify herſelf at her huſ- 
band's expence. No condeſcenſions 
on ber part could affect him, as daily 
| experience convinced her, that from a. 
conſciouſneſs of the part he himſelf 
had afted;, be could never love ber. 
Are there not many occaſions in life 
in which it would be reaſonable to ſay, 
I conjure you to forget and forgive the 
injury 1 have done me ? 


They 


tC 
They at lad parted amicably : ſhe 
came to ic terdam with her family, 
and there I contracted an intimacy with 
her ſon, who was an amiable young 
man about my own age. There I firſt 
| beheld the lovely Adelaude, Counteſs 
de Sons, the ducheſs's ward: the firſt 
time I ſaw her, and the charming Julia, 
I know I had @ Heart; until then I was 
inſenſible—Theſe young ladies were in- 
ſtructed in all the arts of Minerva; Julia 
was ſkilled in muſic ; but the counteſs's 
voice was, accompanied with the lyre, 
more moving than that of Orpheus. 
Her hair hung waving in the wind 
without any ornament, which the duch- 
eſs had taught her to deſpiſe : her mo- 
tions were all perfectly eaſy, her ſmiles 
enchanting ! Without dreſs ſhe had 
beauty, 
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beauty, unconſcious of any, and thus 
were heightened all her charms. 
The marquis enquired what I thought 
.of his fiſter, and her fair friend ? I 
anſwered, ** They were charming,” 
and aſked if it was poſſible he had re- 
ſiſted the charms of the beautiful coun- 
teſs? He replied, I will own to you, 
my dear friend, I have not: Adelaude 
is formed for love; my heart is naturally 
ſuſceptible ; ſhe has been my conſtant 
companion: he muſt be ſomething more, 
or ſomething leſs than a man (a god or 
a devil) who hath eſcaped, or who can 
reſiſt love's empire. The gods of the 
heathens could not; Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, their amours are as 
famous as their names : ſo that ſturdi- 
_ neſs in human nature, where it is found, 
which can reſiſt, argues plainly how 
das” * 
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much the devil is wrought up in the 
_ compoſition. But if my ſenſibility had 


not been ſo great, yet ſo many oppor- 
tunities ſhe has had to engage my 


affections, could not fail of rivetting 
me her's for ever.“ You are beloved 
then,” ſaid I haſtily. ** Yes,” replied 


be, Adelaude calls me her deareſt 


brother; but entertains no ideas beyond 
that relation; and I am fearful of let: 
ting her know the extent of my ſenti- 

ments, leſt it ſhould render her con- 

ſtrained in her manner to me; and the 
charming naivetè of her behaviour 
forms the charms of my life! The 
marks of that innocent affection, which 
firſt attached me to her, have hitherto 
been looked upon as a childiſh play : 
and as no one has troubled their head 
about the conſequences of it, I have ta- 
. hn 
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ken care to profit by the liberty allowed 
me.——You make me no anſwer! 
— Vherefote this gloomy filence, 
your dejected air, and languiſhing 
looks?“ I pretended an indiſpoſition, : 
and left him under the greateſt op- 
preſſure of ſpirits; I loved, I adored 
the charming Counteſs ! judge then 
of the horror of my ſituation.— 
2 tow many ſacrifices could I not 
willingly have made to friendſhip ! 
My paſſion I thought was indeed the 
only one I could not make : how 
was it poſlible I ſhould? but con- 
vinced of the happinels of my rival, 
_ what did I not ſuffer ? I ſaw a pair of 


happy lovers, ſuited to each other; j | 

thought it would be baſe to alienate 1 

her afiections; and conſidered myſelf 
only 4 in the light of a dependent on - 


| your 
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| Your bounty: : in ſuch a ſituation, had 
my friend been uninterefted, could I 


hazard addrefling a young lady of the 


counteſs's rank and fortune? I became 


melancholy and rait. Many people, 


and particularly thoſe who have no 


idea of that delicacy of paſſion peculiar 
to ſuſceptible minds, looked on me as 


a particular kind of a young man. 


To pleaſe ſuch perions, I mult have 
devoted my time to them : you will 


eaſily conceive then, I could well 
enough bear the want of their good 


opinion. Such become the artificers 
of their own misfortunes, by the falſe 


idea they form of pleafure, and they 
philtre (if I may uſe the term) their 


- own ſorrows. 


It was what is called pleaſure, that 


funk into ruin the ancient ſtates of 
D 2 CSGreece; 


by 
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Greece; chat deſtroyed the Romans 3 
that overturns cities; that corrupts 
courts; that exhauſts the fortunes of 


the great; that conſumes youth; that 


has a retinue compoſed of ſatiety, in- 
digence, ſickneſs, and death. But 
my paſſion, as much as a diſlike to 
their manner of life, ſecured me from 
their diſſipations. The conſtant endea- 

vours JI uſed to ſuppreſs an incli- 
nation I could not overcome, had 
a fatal effect on my conſtitution—1 
vas threatened with a conſumption !— 
This I carefully concealed, leſt your 
kindneſs ſhould have urged my re- 
moval from a place, which I could 
not determine to quit : though I care- 
fully avoided the fight of choſe who 
were intereſting to me in it. 


At 


'tsY 


At this time the marquis received a 
peremptory command to rejoin his fa- 
ther. He came to me in the greateſt 
diſtreſs: How,” ſaid he, can I re- 
ſolve to leave the counteſs? She is now 
beautiful as an angel, excluſive of her 
immenſe fortune; to remain ſingle can- 
not poſſibly be long in her power, for 
her beauty muſt neceſſarily ſtrike every 
eye, and charm every heart. But I 
will go and unburthen myſelf to my 
father; her riches and rank will inſure 
his approbation. You, my friend, alone 
are acquainted with the ſecret of my 
heart. See the lovely Adelaude often. 
to you I confide the ſecrets of my foul. 
Fave.” 

The marquis ſet out, and ſoon in- 
formed me that his father would not 
yet hear of his 2 and had in- 

D 3 80 lifted 
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ſiſted on his immediately joining «© 
- regiment in which he had procured 
him a command: It was in time or 
war ; his honor at ſtake, and love was 
ſubordinate to his glory. The ſut- 
reptible mind is capable or enjoying 2 


2 


thouſand exquiiite delights to which 
_ role are ſtrangers, whole pleaſures art. 
icts refined; bat what chagrin, What 
regret, what pain does not ſo delicate 
4 paſſion bring on the heart that enter- 
tains it? Quand on ęſt it trop tendre, Gi 
1 doit pes aimer, ſuys ſome French 
author. Burt the ſufferings of my 
friend could not equal mine; the ob 
ject of my paſſion being daily before 
my eyes heightened my inquietude. 
The general characters of men, I am 
apt to believe, are determined by their 
natural conſtitutions, as their particu- 
e lar 
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lar actions are by their immediate ob- 
jects. The innocent marks of parti— 
ality ſhe honored me with, made me 
in conſtant fears of acting diſhonorably 
to the marquis. The ducheſs fell ſoon 
after into a languiſhing illneſs, which 
in a ſhort time put a period to her life 
The duke came, but 7-20 late, to re- 
ceive her laſt breath. Ile at firſt ap- 
peared in conſolable for her death; but 
his grief inſenſibly decreaſed, and 
ſoftened into that mournful and tender 

regard, which a ſenſe of her merit, 
and his own unk indneſs to her, could 
not fail of exacting from him. Dif. 
guſted at an union, which had cauſed 
him (from his own errors) ſo much un. 
caſineſs, he formed a reſolution care- 
fully to avoid entering again into a 
ſimilar engagement. But he ſaw every 
rd © day 


tel 


day before kim the lovely Adelaude: 
he loved her; it was perhaps impoſſi- 
ble for him to do otherwiſe. He de- 
clared his paſſion; but was rejected: 
The counteſs told him her affections 
were engaged! Next day 1 received 
the following letter. 


F rom | the 8 de Sons to the 


© Earl of Munſter. 


My Lord, 4 

I am well aware of the delicacy 
which preſcribes certain obſervances 
to our ſex. But there 1 1s no rule in life 
which muſt not vary with circum- 
ſtances. Come to me this evening: 
: J ulia will be with me—Adieu. 
ADELavps de Sons. 


1 went 


J— 
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1 went—Abaſhed at the ſtep ſhe had 
taken, the cheeks of the lovely Ade- 
laude glowed with the moſt lovely red ; 
her eyes ſparkled with the brighteſt luf- 
tre; while the loves and graces hovered 


around her charming form, and flut- 


. tered on her breaſt Love, almighty 
love, preceded her ſteps, when ſhe 


_ approached me, Heavens ! how quick 


my heart beat at that inſtant with 
pleaſing hope ! I endeavoured to ſpeak 
to her, but Reſitated and trembled. 
After a few moments' expreſſive ſi- 
lence, I deſired to know what com- 
mands ſhe meant to honor me with? 


She was greatly confuſed, but at 


length told me the dilemma ſhe was in 
_ . from the declaration of the duke's paſ- 

_ Hon, To ſupport my politics, I be- 
gan and talked of my friend, 


She 


Le 1 
She told me that his partiality was nv i 
ſecret to her, although he had never 
diſcloſed it, but that ſhe rejoiced at 
his abſence, as it would enable him to 
triumph over a paſſion ſhe could m0. 
return. Surpriſed at this declaration, 
1 ſhould have been wanting to myſelf 
not to improve it. But love only can 
give an idea of thoſe pleaſures we en- 
joyed in each other's company with 
reciprocal tenderneſs. But it affords 


few ſweets that are not daſhed with a 


mixture of bitterneſs. Happy mo- 
ments ! how ſoon ye fled! a fad re- 
membrance only of that delightful 
interval left behind. Ah no, it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould ever forget that day 
in which ſhe firſt confeſſed thoſe ſenti- 
ments for me my heart had long di- 
vined, the aſſurance of which, never- 
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1 
| theleſs, gave me inexpreſſible tranſport. © 
But when I reflected on my friend, and 
that of my depreſſed circumſtances, it 
gave a ſudden check to my joy. My 
lighs, my tears, made known to her 

the diſtreſs of my heart! i could only 
utter the name of my friend, and wrung 


my hands in deſpair. She ſoothed my 


uneaſineſfs. This is the fatal ſtroke 
1 feared,” ſaid the gentle Adelaude; 
this is what my foreboding heart pre- 
aged. But your intereft does not in- 
terfere with his, for whom J never ex- 
perienced any thing more dut chat of 
a fiſterly affection.“ 
I then acquainted her with my de- 
pendent ſituation: that I ſhould be hurt 
at ally ing her ſo unſuitably, though had 
had the wealth of worlds it would have 
becn hers, She told me her eſtate was 
ſuf⸗ 
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fufficient to enrich me: that the duke 


a 


talked of leaving Rotterdam; ſhe 
dreaded being in the power of a man 


ſo impetuous, who would ſtick at 
nothing to gratify his paſſions; and 
that ſhe would place herſelf under 
my protection. Infatuated I was, 


not to comply with her requeſt! My 


| friend's woes wounded me to the quick: 


falſe honor determined me to write and 


inform him of the ſtate of the affair, 


previous to my taking advantage of her 


inclination for me. I wrote inſtantly. 


to the marquis; but a few days after 


the duke ſet out for Italy with his 
family. The night before their de- 
parture I ſaw the counteſs. Thou 


muſt go,” ſaid I, © and with thee all 


my joy, my happineſs, my only hope— 


Go, and Lake with thee all my heart 


holds | 
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| holds dear, all that is left for me is 


_ deſpair. Reaſon will reſume its em- 
pire over love, and you will forget a 
poor unfortunate, who hath nothing 
to offer but the moſt pure and ardent 
affection; an affection in which con- 


tts all the happineſs of his life.“ 


Ah, my lord,“ ſaid ſne, forbear 
to enk a language ſo injurious to 
your merit and my ſentiments. Can 
I ceaſe to love you? Can I forget you? 
No! whilſt my heart beats it will be 
yours, and yours only!] will preſerve 
myſelf for you, and nothing can ever 
make me forgetful of the engagements | 

I have made with you.” 

The conflict of e paſſions 
had tortured me ſo much, that I con- 
feſs, I was rather relieved, when they 
ſet out, and when it was out of my 


power 
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power to have realized the charming 
ſcheme the counteſs had ſuggeſted to 
me. What forbearance did it not coſt 
me? Nothing is more common than for 
men to declaim againſt thoſe things 


which they are not in a capacity to en- 


joy: Diogenes ſaid to Ariſtippus the 
cCourtier, as he paſſed him in his tub, 
_ © If you could content yourſelf, as 1 
do, with bread and garlick, you would 
not be the ſave of the King of Syra- 
cuſe:” And you,” replied Ariſtip- 
pus, if you knew how to live with 
princes, you would not make ſuch bad 
cheer. 5 
Perhaps the circumſtances of age, | 
health, and fortune, vary the taſte, 
and regulate the appetites of mankind 
more than reaſon and reflection. 2 5 
„ But 


But every thing conſpired to render 
the ſacrifice | had made a great one to 


friendſhip. 1 foon received the follow 
ing letter from Julia,” 


5 My Lord, 


The countels is ſo clolely watched, 
that ſhe cannot write. Would to God 
| you had followed your inclinations ! 
We are going to Sweden : follow us, 
if poſſible, and repair the error you 
have committed. I am fearful ſhe will 
be conſtrained to chuſe another hul- 
band. Aden. 


Juri de VIILEROI. 


: Upon the receipt of this letter I went 
to Sweden; but could hear no tidings 
of thoſe I purſued. I became quite 
melancholy, and ſeldom went abroad, 

l but 
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but could not refuſe being introduced 


by the Baron de R to the Queen 
Dowager, who is an exalted character: 


| 
| 
. [ 


ſhe is ſiſter ro the reigning King | 


Pruſſia, is the avowed protectreſs of 


letters, and encourager of merit : and 
during her huſband's life poſſeſſed an 
almoſt unlimited influence over affairs 


of ſtate ; but at preſent leads a more 


_ retired and fecluded life. She is per- 


fect miſtreſs of Latin, as well as the 54 


modern languages. 


The preſent King of Sweden at the 
age of twenty-ſix changed the form of 


government, without blood or diffi- 


culty. Sweden can boaſt of her two 
Guſtavus's, the firſt and ſecond; nor 
are her Chriſtina, or her Charles, 


: unknown to fame. In what country is 
not the name of Peter celebrated, the 
WO £xcateſt 


| 
= 
| 
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greateſt legiſlator that modern times 


have ſeen! 5 Hearing no tidings of the 


duke's family, I made out my northern 
tour. In Denmark the ſun of genius 
has not yet blazed from a throne, and 
ſhed a temporary luſtre on the ſur- 
rounding darkneſs; if we except the 


celebrated Margaret de Waldemar, to 


whom hiſtory has given the epithet of 
the Semiramis of the north, who united 


under her reign all the kingdoms be- 


neath the polar fky, Denmark, Nor- 


way, and Sweden. There are, how- 
ever, two favourite monarchs of Daniſh 
ſtory. The firſt of theſe was Chriſtian 
IV, who was the opponent and com- 
petitor of Guſtavus Adolphus, but 
with far inferior fame. The laſt 
vas Frederic IV. This prince loved 
the arts, and made two viſits to Italy, 


Vor. II. E 5 one 
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one previous to his aſcending the 

throne, and one after ir. During a 
carnival at Venice, he reſided in that 
city, and in one evening is ſaid to have 
won, at the card-table, a bank worth 
one hundred thouſand peunds ſterling, 

which he immediately preſented to a 

noble Venetian lady, in whoſe houſe 
this happened, and whoſe whole for- 
tunes were involved in this game of 
chance: All the company were in 
maſque. 

I cannot omit mentioning the literary 
merit of the ladies in Denmark; which 
has already been taken notice of by _ 
Lord Moleſworth, who ſays, that 
Tycho Brahe's ſiſter, and eſpecially 
Dorothea Engelerechtie, may contend 
with the famous poeteſſes of the an- 

TCients. 
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cients. The lady Brigetta Tot has 
tranſlated Seneca the philoſopher into 
the Daniſh tongue, with all the ele- 
gance any hagnägz 3 is capable of, ap 
has conſpired with our ingenious coun- 
trywoman Miſs Carter“, to ſhew that 
the moſt rugged philoſophy of the ſtoics 


© muſtiubrait, when the fair-ſex ĩs pleatect 


to conquer. But I forget who I am 
writing to—Thanks to your extenſive 
reading I have nothing to tell you 
that has been written and publiſhed 
before. I ſhall only obſerve, that J 
met with many ingenious men abroad 
who held the Engliſh cheap. I can 
account for this in no other way, than 
that they form their judgment of us 


only by the philoſephicel ti ana . 
Abſorbed in deep melancholy, on ac 


_* Miſs Carter tranflated Fpictetus. 
PS. count 
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count of my ignorance of the fate of 
| Counteſs de Sons, I went little into 


| company, but applied myſelf con- 


ſtantly to ſtudy: I amuſed myſelf in 
painting; the cataract of the river 
Dahl is the ſubject of one of my pieces. 
The tremendous roar of theſe ca- 
5 taracts, which, when cloſe, is ſuperior 


to the loudeſt thunder ; the vapours 


which riſe inceſſantly from them, and 
even obſcure them from the eye in 


many parts; the agitation of the river 


below for ſeveral hundred yards before 


it reſumes its former tranquillity ; 
and the fides covered with tall firr ; 


form one of the moſt pictureſque and 


aſtoniſhing ſcenes to be beheld i in na- 
ture's volume. 


Wrapt up one day in the contempla- 


tion of this ſcene, Lord Ogilby whom 
. „ 1 became 


©; "0 EE 
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1 5 acquainted with at Vpſal, 
approached me under an apparent agi- : 


tation of ſpirits. We lived much to- 


_ gether, bur I had obſerved him very 


abſent, and miſſed him ſeveral evenings. 
My Lord, ſaid he, near this place 


reſides all that my ſoul holds dear: 


am in love—in love, to a degree 1 


never felt till now. I am myſelf aſto- 
niſhed at it. But blame me not until 
you fee the object of my affections. 
He ſaid, that he had been charmed 
with a young woman's figure and 
beauty, and that ſhe appeared to be 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt modeſty, pru- 
| dence, and good humour, He finiſhed 


his panegyric with ſaying, how happy | 
eil that man be who fuſs inſpires ber 


gentle heart with love ! 


I accompanied Lord Ogilby (who 
* remained 


Tar 


remained Glen) for A a knee 


i 
yards, when we approached a cottage, 
A window being opened, he ſaid ro | 


me, There, my Lord, you can lee her 


without being obſerved. I locked, : 


and beheld a moſt exquiſite Beau- 


ty. She was of a fair complexion, 


had fine full blue languiſhing eyes, 


which ſparkled through the long laſhes = 


of their beautiful lids, and expreſſed, 
with the moſt innccent ſimplicity, 
all that an infipid coquet attempts in 


vain, When ſhe perceived we looked 
a: her, it heightened the vermilion on 
her cheeks, through the conſciouſneſs 
that they betrayed the extreme ſenſi- 
bility of her heart; and if even the 


reſt of her perſon had not been equally 


engaging, yet the bewitching ſweet- | 
nels of her countenance alone would 2 
3 Ts 
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have intitledl her to de naked among 


the firſt claſs of pleaſing Beauties. 


A beautiful boy of about two years 
of age, whoſe hair flowed in natural 
ringlets like her own, was playing 


| beſide her while ſhe Was mak ing {ome 


artificial flowers. Her drets Was a | 


brown camblet jacket and petticoat 
elaſped at the breaſt. 


Upon perceiving us ſhe aroſe, and. 


received us with the greateſt politeneſs 
Alt was caly for us to conceive ſhe 
had be n accuſtymed to gentecl liſe. 


She acquainted us that whatever honor 


we might do her in condeſcending 


to come into that poor cottage, yet 


the muſt = the future deſire we 
would not repeat our viſit. As it was 


entirely contrary to her plans, and 
to thoſe VIEWS which determined her 


K 4. - to 
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: to retire to that place. There appear- 


ed in her a timid baſnfulneſs; but as | 
this ſeemed to proceed from the fear of 


my friend, who had been an importu- 


nate lover, and was a proof of the 
purity of her heart inſtead of an awk- 
wardneſs, it appeared a grace, Yes, 
I repeat it, this baſhfulneſs appeared 
in her quite engaging; for as the 
| ſhade in a beautiful picture, it ſerved 


to ſer off the maſterly ſtrokes of the 


piece. Lord Ogilby aſſured her in : 


my hearing, that he had no views but 


which were highly honourable, that if 


ſhe would give him her hand he would 
make her his wife. I am one of thoſe, 


ſaid he, who have ever deſpiſed the 


common prejudices of mankind, par- 
_ ticularly in the affair of love. A 


: ** — a | graceful Carriage, an 


amiable 
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amiable diſpoſition, are all the titles or 
wealth I ſhould look for in a woman. 
You poſſeſs all theſe advantages, and 
to them add the greateſt delicacy of 
| ſentiment=—ſo many charms com- 
penſate for the want of thoſe other 
_ qualifications the injuſtice of fortune 
has deprived you of. Hymen, my 
lord, anſwered ſhe, can have no joys 
for me, and I am ſure will never 
light his torch on my account ; for I 
| have fountains of tears which would 
Toon extinguiſh ĩt!ꝰ What was my ſur- 
priſe ro diſcover this beautiful girl 
(for her age did not appear to exceed 
eighteen) ſo accompliſhed, that ſhe 
could read the Iliad of Homer, the 
Georgics of Virgil, the inimitable 
Cervantes, and the plays of Terence, 
in the original languages, with great 
ö eaſe! 


3 ĩð 2 

eaſe! She was a Ilele, with the head 
of a philoſopher, the knowledge of 
a divine, accompanied with all the 
exterior accompliſhments the molt fi- 
niſhed education could beſtow. As 
we found her fond of reading, we 


carried her a book of periodical pa- 


pers then juſt written at Vienna. The 
next time I faw her I inquired if 


ſhe approved of it—Ne replied ſhe 


was no judge; but that the appre nend- 
ed humour in writing chiefly conſiſts 


in an imitation of the foibles or ab- 


ſurdities of mankind ; fo our plcaſure 
in this ſpecies of compoſition, ariles 
from comparing the picture with the 
original in nature, which ſhe had no 


opportunity of doing. 


In the works of our own country- 
men we e have frequent opportunities of 
making 
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making this compariſon, as the ori- 


ginals are generally before us: But 
when we read the productions of fo- 


reigners, as their portraits are copied 


appear forced and unnatural. 
a caſt of humour, as well as o 


_ peculiar to each country; and this is 
what makes. every nationgive the pre- 


ference to its own humorous ſubjects. 
Nor is this preference ill founded, ſince 
the ſeveral drawings are made from ori- 


from manners with which we are not 
ſufficiently acquainted, they/muſt often 
There is 


nanners, 


ginals widely different from each other; 


and as in portrait-painting, the va- 
lue of the picture is enhanced by 


b 


our connections with the perſon who 
fat for it; ſo here we muſt ap- 
prove thoſe pieces the originals of 
which we are beſt acquainted with. 

| — 


0 
The language of humour is alſo in 


every country different from that uſed | 
| upon common occaſions, which makes 


foreign ſatire an exotic of too deli- 
cate a nature to bear tranſplanting. 

I was not ſurpriſed at my friend's ſi- 
tuation; nothing I then ſuppoſed could 
have ſecured my own heart from her 


attractions but its being pre-engaged. 
All the great heroes, the ſcripture 
worthies in particulaf, have had their 


Delilab's, to whoſe bewitching charms 


they have one and all yielded; reluQant- 
ly ſome, and fondly others: theſe prov- 
ing their wiſdom, and zboſe their folly ; 
fince there is no enchantment againſt beau- 
9), nor any thing it cannot enchant. 
But notwithſtanding my predilection 
in her favor, prudence ſuggeſted to me 
that my friend's paſſion might hurry 
1 him 
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him into an improper connection. I 
therefore inquired particularly con- 
cerning this lovely woman. I found 
' ſhe had reſided there fifteen months, 
having brought with her a maid, and 
the child whom we had ſeen: that 
ſoon after her arrival ſhe had diſ- 
poſed of ſome valuable effects; and that 

ſne had employed herſelf ſince that pe- 
riod in making artificial flowers, which 
her maid carried to and diſpoſed of 
them: that it was with great pleaſure | 


3 they obſerved ſhe was now much 


more chearful than ſhe had been at 
firſt, That ſhe was very regular in her 
conduct; never ſawany perſon, nor went 
abroad but for divine ſervice or a little 
air and exerciſe. This account ſerved 
only to increaſe my friend's paſſion. 
He left nothing unſaid, nothing un- 
„ done, 
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done, to convince her of 1 ſincerity; 


but ſhe remained inexorable | We were 


there one day, when I took the liberty 


of remonſtrating with her on this ſub- 


jet: She was affected, and ſaid, * My 


lord, you diſtreſs me greatly; but at 


once to relieve myſelf from your friend's 
importunities, and to prove zo you how 


| unavailable bis purſuit ig, I muſt be 


reduced to the humiliating detail of 


my ſorrows : then, pointing to the 
lovely boy, ſhe added, tiiat cherub 
calls me mother, although his cruel 
father has not given me the name of 


wife: let this, my lord, render you 


unſolicitous concerning me.“ 


Lord Ogilby, though ſtruck at the 


intelligence, aſſured her, that ſhe was 
infinitely ſuperior in his eyes to wo- 
men of the world, who vainly flatter 


them- 


"TT & 1 


themſelves, that, while they appear 


not to be conſcious of their errors, 
mankind never diſcover bir follies! 


that he reſpected her candour, he 
would be a father to her lovely boy, 


and, by his tender faithful attach- 


ment, atone for her former diſappoint- 
ment. She ſaid every thing a ſenſible 

heart could feel on the ſenſe ſhe had 
of the honor he did her in addreſſing 


her on ſuch honorable terms, in the 
ſtrange ſituation he found her in; 


but added, her heart might break, 
but that in breaking it muſt be the 
entire property of Sir Harry Bingley ! 


I am very ſenſible, my lords, con- 
tinued Miſs Harris, that the foibles of 


thoſe to whom we are indebted for our 
e.xiſtence, though open to the attack 


of all the world beſide, ought to be 
ee ee Dm ne. 
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ſacred to us. But it is incumbent on 
me to paint my father's character, in 


order to inform you of the origin of 
my misfortunes. He was the younger 
ſon of a family of diſtinction, had 


received every ad vantage of education, 


and had travelled ali over the world; 


which he himſelf ſaid had diveſted him 


I 
4 


of many narrow prejudices ! But this 


was not ſufficient for him—he muſt 


triumph over reaſon and nature. He 


was too wiſe to adopt the opinions of 
his fore-fathers, yet at the ſame time 
too indolent to eſtabliſh any of his 


own; and as he lived without ſyſtem, 


he made preſent convenience the rule 


of his conduct. His virtues conſe- 


_ quently were accidental but his vices 
babitual, A clergyman that kept him 
company countenanced bis errors, and 


10 eon [firmed 
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confirmed y belief, that religious du- 
| ties were only an impoſition on the vul- 
gar. I am ſure, my lord, you muſt 
agree with me in thinking that immora- 
ty in a clergyman is as unpardonable 
as cowardice in a ſoldier. One flies from 
the foes of his king and country; the 
other juſtifies the enemies of bis God. My 
father married a young lady of large 
S fortune. She had received a very religi- 
, © ous education, and had too much ſenſi- 
bility not to be exceedingly wounded at 


r 


| his infidelity, Ile told her it was very 
1 well ſhe thought as foe did— that all 
| capacities cannot command a ſufficient 
degree of attention to purſue the in- 
"  rricacies of phitoiophical ſpeculation ; 
| neither if they cuuld, are they en- 
i | dowed with proper powers of percep- 
] tion to diſcern and Judge for them- 
3 3 „ ſelves. 
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ſelves. As chete muſt neceſſarily be 


8 governed by prejudices, if you remove 


them, you leave ſuch weak objects 


without any principle whatever. 


My mother anſwered, that the apo- 
ſtles were no metaphy/icians : nor did 


their bleſſed maſter teach them any 
thing that ſhould make them ſo. 
Wherefore ſhe contented herſelf with 


their plain inſtructions, finding much 
more ſatisfaction from them than ſhe 


WY OPTI TORN Is" + wo — 


did from any human writers, eſpe- * _ 


cially thoſe who uſe ſo many and ſo 


nice diſtinctions, tending more to puz- 
_ zle than enlighten the underſtanding, 
and having little effect upon the heart 
to make it better, Ir is to me, I own, 
(faid ſhe) no recommendation of any 


cauſe, that the avettors of it are 


obliged to have recourſe to abſtruje 
5 — 
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zerms, and eſpecially when they intro- 
diuce ſuch terms into any ſyſtem that 
| pretends to be Chriſtian, I admire 
no ſcholaſtic phraſes, or terms of art, 


when applied to a doctrine which is 
ä matter of revelation only; and wherein 
| neither ſchools nor arts have any 
thing to ſay further, nor can ſay any 
| thing more clearly or more certainly 
| than what God hath ſaid. I am far 
ftom commending any impoſition upon 


men's. judgment, or any dictating by 
one man what is to be believed by 
another! But here my father interrupted 
her; and, in a paſſion, made uſe of 
terms delicacy prevents a repetition | 


„ of- adding, neither man nor wenan 
* ſhould dictate or make a fool of him! 

e | That religion, &c. &c. varied in dif- 

ä ferent countries, as he had often ob- 

ſs | 8 F 2 ſerved 
1 


ſerved ſomething in the ks 1te, ſoil. 


or ſituation of each, which had great 
influence in eſtabliſhing its particular 
mode of ſuperſtition. Thus in Syria 


they worſhip the ſun, moon, and 


ſtars, as they live in a flat country, 
enjoying a conſtant ſerenity of ſky; 
and the origin and progreſs of that 
error may be traced in a certain con- 
nection between thoſe objects of wor- 


ſhip conſidered phyſically, and their 
characters as divinities. 


Thus the pomp and 3 


with which the ſun is worſhipped in Sy- 


ria, faid he, and the human victims ſacri- 


ficed to him, ſcem altogether to mark an 
awful reverence, paid rather to his power 
than to his beneficence, in a country 
where the violence of his heat is de- 
ſtructive to vegetation, as it is in many 
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other reſpects very troubleſome to the 
inhabitants. Superſtition, ſince the 
world began, has conſiſted of every 
particular, which either people's fears 
or their follies, either the frength of 
their imagination, or the weakneſs of their 
judgment, or the deſign and artifice of 
their leaders, taught them to embrace, 
in order to pleaſe any being, or order 
of beings, ſuperior to themſelves, 


- whom they made the objects of their 


religious regards. My mother anſwer- 


ed, that the unbeliever changes no- 


thing of the deſigns of God, when he 
dares to riſe up againſt him He ever 
enters into his plan, where the evil con- 
curs with the good, for the harmony of 


| this world, and the good of the next. 
I need not, my lords, tire you with an ac- 


count of theſe particulars, further than 
ä 9 


Omen 
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to mark the diſference of my parents 
characters theſe arguments recurring 
often, in the end produced ſuch con- 


tentions, that it impaired my mother's 


heauh—ſhe died, and left me under the 
guidance of a father, YG:olly unfit 


for that 7mporiant truſt, He endea- 


voured to impreſs me with his ſenti- 


ments of religion, &c. If I imbibed 
his ideas, could I be blamed for it ?. 
Is it not injurious and ridiculous to 
cenſure others for thinking in the ſame 
manner we ourſelves ſhould have done 
under the ſame circumſtances ? For 


if we do not conſult our reaſon (which 


in matters of religion is prohibited 
us) the capacity and credulity of indi- 
viduals are different, in conſequence of 


their diverſity of temperament, educa- 
tion, and experience. And it would 
be ſtill more abſurd to reprobate the 
e © 
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reſt of mankind, for not believing 
what we ourſelves do net, nor can be 
made 10 believe. But to return to my 
father: About a year after my mother's 
death, when I was only eight years 


old, he ſet out for Italy, and returned 


home inebriated with a love for anti- 
quity— He could fit all day in con- 
templation of a ſtatue without a 
noſe, and doated on the decays with 


greater love than the ſclf-loved Nar- 


ciſſus did on his beauty. Sir Harry 
Bingley did me the honor to adurels 
me; but my father, on his firſt pro- 
poſal, would not hear of it; he wiſhed 
me to marry a brother antiquarian, who 
was deſirous, among other pieces of age 
and time, to have one young face be 
ſcen to call him father. My lover told 
him, he would pray to Heaven to have 0 


3 merit 
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merit to deſerve me IIe returned, 


When your prayer is anſwered, re- 
new your ſuit; but if you ſtay till 


tnen, you muſt have ſpectacles to ſee 
her beauty with.” Had Sir Harry 
appeared to him like a Sibyl's fon, or 
with a face rugged as father Nilus 
18 pictured on the hangines, it would 


rave been otherwite, But the qualities, 


which recommended him to me, pro- 
duced the contrary effect on my father, 


Signor Cruſtino, whom he favored, 
: had preſented him with books, that he 


taid were written before the Punic 
war; and ſome of Terence's hundred 


and fifty comedies that were loſt in 


the Adriatic ſea, when he returned 
from baniſnment.— Theſe were power- 
ful inducements—He commanded me 
to marry him: I expoſtulated, but with- 
9 | out 
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out effect. Had Sir Harry Bingley been 
old in any thing, even in iniquity, I 

believe he would have ſhown him ſome 
reſpect. Had he not, ſaid he, the indiſ- 


cretion to betray weakneſs, even to 
myſelf? did not he mention that his 
old rents produced one thouſand a year; 
but that he had made mew leaſes, and 


doubled them; and by the fale of a gal- 


| ery of pictures had paid his father's 
debts? O ſuch prepoſterous folly! he va- 


lues more his gold, than whatever A- 


pelles orPhidias have invented ! © What 
is more honorable than age?“ ſaid he: 

* Is not wiſdom entailed on it? It takes 
the pre-eminence in every thing: anti- 


quitiesare the regiſters, the chronicles of 


the age, and ſp=ak the truth of hiſtory 
better than a hundred of your printed 


commentaries ! It was in vain I 


pleaded a Contrary opinion ; my tears 
. 


11 


| had no power to mollify his ſtony 


heart. I was ordered to prepare for 
my wedding; which I was determined, at 
all events, ſhould not take place. In the 
mean time Sir Harry Bingley's paſſion 


was increaſed by the difficulty of ob- 


taining me, as the lovers of the fair 
Danäe deſired her more when ſhe was 


locked up in the brazen tower. He 


was importunate with me to elope : 


inclination preſſed hard on one ſide, 
duty on the other; I was torn with 


cuntending paſſions : my diſtraction 
was increaſed by the preparations for 
the marriage feaſt. My father took 
his bill of tare out of Athenæus, and 
ordered the mott furprizing diſhes ima- 
ginable. But I was reprieved by a 

mo extraordinary accident Ife was 
pofeſi ed of a couple of old manu- 


(cripts, ſaid to have been found 1 in a 
10 1 wall, 


5 
wall, and ſtored up with the founda- 
tion: he ſuppoſed them the writing of 
ſome propheteſs— They were, he ſaid, 
of the old Roman binding: And 
though the characters were ſo imper- 
fe, that time had caten out the letters, 
and the duſt made a parentheſis be- 
twixt every ſyllable, yet he was incon- 
ſolable upon diſcovering he had loſt 
them; and ſuſpected his brother antiqua- 
ry of the theft, ſuch generally being very 
adroit on pilfering Words aroſe on 
the ſubject; they parted in wrath; my 
father declaring the marriage ſhould 
not be celebrated. Signor Cruſtino next 
day wrote a mollify ing letter, intreat- 
ing his acceptance of ſeveral other 
manuſcripts, which he ſaid were dug 
out of the ruins of Aquileia, after it 
was ſacked by Attila, King of the 
Hunns,—But he returned them with in- 
ns . dignation, 
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were not allowed zo /ivg for their money.” 
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dination, and By to his bed, where he | 
remained nine months in a very linger- | 
ing condition then died—leaving me 
a prey to the oppreſſive inſolence of 


proud proſperity.— It is that only 
which can inflict a wound on the inge- | 


nuous mind,—Theſe are the ſtings of 
poverty! Misfortunes never create 


reſpect : dependence of courſe meets 
with many ſlights—On ſuch occaſions, 
ſome ſhow their malice, and are witty 


on our misfortunes ; others their judg- 
ment, by ſage reflections on our conduct; 


but few their charity. They alone have 
a right to cenſure, who have hearts to 
aſſiſt: the reſt is cruelty, not juſtice“. 
I found that my father's collection 
® Francis the Firſt of France, who had hea- 
vily taxed his ſubjects, when told the people 


made very free with his character in their ſongs, 
anſwered, ** It would be very hard if they 


of 
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of curioſities, for which he had expend- 


cd all his fortune, did no more than < 
pay his debts. On this occaſion all 


my acquaintances forſook me. A rich 
aunt was the only perſon who recol- 
lected ſuch a being exiſted (my lover 
| excepted). She afforded me help, but 
more as if ſhe had been giving alis 
to a ſtranger, than relief to a relation. 
How few are acquainted with the art 
of conferring favors in that happy 
manner that doubles the value of the 
obligation ! If in doing good, people 
conſulted the circumſtances and incli- 
nations of thoſe they oblige—if, in- 
ſtead of ſhocking their ſelf-love, (in- 
| herent in us all) they knew how to 
take advantage of it, with as much 
_ addreſs as the flatterer employs to gain 
| his ends, the empire of morality would 
long 80 have extended its bounds, 
lo: © 
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1 
and the numbers of its adherents would 
have greatly increaſed.— This is the 
more eaſily done, as the diſtreſſed think 
_ any mark of attention ſhown them by 
the wealthy, a real ſavon But negle in 
general is the portion of the necefſitous— 
and cutroge alone on, Ho to recover 
the guilty. 

Lord Ogilby could not help here, 
with ſome warmth, aſking where Sir 
Harry Bingley was all this time. Miſs 
Harris bowed, and reſumed her ſtory, 
„Alas !” ſaid ſhe, © the Marquis of 
M—— his uncle, on whom he had 
conſiderable expectations, inſiſted on 
his marrving Lady Ann Frivolitc= 
and though he abſolutely declined this 
overture, he thought in prudence, he 

ought to defer for {ome time entering 
into another engagement until he could 
bring his uncle to hearken to it.“ 


My | 
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My neceſſities increaſing, relying en- 


tirely on the honor of my lover, I per- 
mitted him to conduct me to a feat he 


had in a remote part of the country—It 
was a frightful diſinal houſe ſurround- 


ed with yews and willows, whoſe dif- 


ferent forms recalled tomy ideas Ovid's 


Metamorphoſes, and made me ſome- 
times ready to bemoan the fate of un- 


happy lovers converted into ev ergreens 


by the ſuppoſed enchantreſs of this 


dreary manſion. The houſe had been 
long uninhabited : by the blackneſs 


of the walls, the circular fires, vait 


cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens 


and furnaces, one would conclude, 


it was either the forge of Vulcan, 


the cave of Polypheme, or the temple 
of Moloch. The hangings ef the 
apartments were indeed the fineſt in the 
world; that i is to ſay, which Arachne 


* 
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ſpins from ber own bowels. But the | 
affection, the tender reſpectful beha- 
viour of my lover was every thing lo me. 
He ſaid he made no doubt but the 
| marquis, when convinced of my merit, | 
would approve of his paltion ! Unwil- 

ling to ſee him continue in ſo deluſive an 
error, I told him there was little pro- 


bability of reviving the golden age in 


his family; or, hoping that the bene- 
volence of his own heart would be- 
come epidemical, was an illuſion! that 
relations or parents ſaw things in a 
very different light from their children; 
as the ſentiment of the former aroſe 
from cool reflection, and as thoſe of 
the latter commonly reſulted from the 
caprice of an irregular imagination, or 
the violence of an impetuous paſſion, 
: eh. pong them to act ſome- 


tary 


1 

tary advice of their beſt friends. — le 
replied, that granting that were even the 
caſe the Marquis of i could not 
live for eve but . no power on 
earth could induce him to ſacrifice his 
happineſs; that he had a competent, thougi 
not great eſtate of his own—and would 
marry me directly, if I choſe it, or would 
take the moſt ſolemn oath imaginable, 
to do it as ſoon as circumſtances render- 
edit prudent with ſafety. I conſequently 
rejected agreeing to his propoſal: I 
could not bear the idea of -my lover's 
running the riſk of loſing a family inhe- 
ritance on my account; though a poſſi- 
bility of poſſeſſion altering his ſenti- 
ments, never entered into my imagina- 
tion. We remained three months to- 
gether, the happieſt time of my lite: 
Happy moments, how ſoon you fled, 
never, never to return |! 
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_ Miſs Harris here bluſhed and ſtop- 
ped; we encouraged her to proceed. 
With ſome heſitation, ſhe added, At 
that time my lover's importunity pre- 


vailed 3 1 reſigned myſelf to 'ER withes. [ 
I had his folemn promiſe he would 


ratify our engagement at the altar 
and my father had inſtilled notions 
into me of marriage being only a ci- 
vil inſtitution : he had often ſaid, that 
the marriages among the Iſraelites 
were not attended with any religious 


ceremonies, except the prayers of tie 


father of the family, and the ſtanders | 
by, to beg the blefling of God. We 
have examples of it in the marriage of 
Rebecca with Iſaac, of Ruth with Boaz. = 
We do not read that God acted the 
part of a prieſt to join Adam and 
Eve together, only that of a father 
o the young woman, in giving her 
1 A 
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away — For he brought her to the man: 

We do not ſee, he uſed to ſay, that 
there were any ſacrifices offered upon 
the occaſion ; | that they went to the 
temple, or ſent to the prietts. So 
that it was no more than a civil con- 
tract. I alſo knew the preſent cuſtom 
in Sicily and in Holland. Thus J 
juſtified myſelf 4 myſelf, though no: 
effectually; but I was willing then 70 
believe what 1 Wan as no inconve- 


me in its 1 as my 2 
loſing his fortune on my account, which 
made me decline marrying him at that 
time. And I firmly relied on his ho- 
nor, whom from that time I con- 
ſidered, and ſhall do, as my huſband. 
With this difference if a woman ſur- 
vives her huſband, after ſome time ſet 


” apart for decency, there are many 


5 2 Cons 


EW 


circumſtances may combine to render 
a ſecond attachment eligible. But 
one who like me has evinced a 


weakneſs muſt be more exemplary 


in every other part of her character, 


and more tenacious in her conduct, 
leaſt the parlicular effeftion which 
occaſioned her e. rror, ſhould be im- 


ol prove, "hive r it is, . 


the good of ſociety, that certain rules 
| P de eſtabliſned, the infringers 


of which ought to tufter, for the good 


of the community. 
The effect of our paſſion was ſoon 
evident in my perſon— but {ſorry I 


am to relate, grieved to repeat iti 
he left me; and at a time when J ex- 
pected every minute to become a mo- 
ther; without affording me one ſingle 
line to comje fort or relieve my . oo 
frem 


K* * 


„„ 
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from a Pane of Ars ien, little ſnort 
. i madneſs. I was at laſt told he had 
been obliged to ſet out on confiden- 


tial buſineſs to the continent! Alas, 
in what way did I loſe his confidence? 
His glory was dearer to me than my 
cn life; and had he told me of the 

circumſtances, I ſhould have urged 


his departure, inſtead of wiſhing to pro- 
 traft his ſtay. 


I was in deſpair for his unkind- 
neſs! Had my ſteps been ſtrewed with 


flowers, had I been poſſeſſed of every 


outward accommodation wealth could 


beſtow, alas, how unavailing would 


all theſe advantages have been to me 


but in my ſituation, oppreſſed, aflit- 
ed, and ſurrounded with mortifica- 5 
toons, ignorant even of the means f 
So my. future. ſupport, and that of his 


G | ED hilt, 7 
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oo child, how dreadfully were my woes 


increaſed ! This mark of his inatten- 
tion redoubled my grief. An aſſort- 
ment of flowers, plants, &c. arrived 


after his departure, which only ſerved 


to remind me of the happineſs I had 
propoſed myſelf from their cultivation 


in his company: but I could not 


live by their ſcent, like a Dutch dam- 
ſel, nor was I deſcended of Cameleons 
that could be kept with air. In my 
deſpair I refuſed all kind of nouriſh- 
ment; but a worthy girl who lived 
with me, recovered me from this re- 
verie. If you are reſolved, madam, 
(ſaid ſhe) never to eat a morſel more 
during your exiſtence, your behaviour 


at preſent IS very conſiſtent ; but 


if you deſign ever to do ſo, believe 
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can poſſibly do ſo for yourſelf, exclu- 
five of your child, who muſt ſuffer 


with you. The laſt argument was a 


prevailing one—1 ie for food. 


and eat greedily. 


] was ſoon afterwards delivered of a 


lovely boy I took him in my arms 
e each feature depicted his beloved, 


though cruel father! He has ſince been 


my only ſolace, comfort, and happineſs 


—yere I hunted out of ſociety, and 
were I to meet with every ſpecies of 
abuſe on bis account, he would be infi- 
nitely more intereſting to me than all 


that the world could confer upon me. 


After two months, during which 


time I flattered myſelf I ſhould hear 
from Sir Harry, though my hopes 


proved too ſanguine, I removed from 
his houſe—1 cared not where I went, YN 
mm it 
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if diſtant from a place he could * 


cover me in, at a time when his ca- 


to me. Many unfortunate women, in 
ſuch a ſituation, give themſelves up (as 
Ariadne did) to Bacchus, from the 
day they are deſerted— But a ſupe- 
rior education taught me better. My 
maid's brother was a captain of a 
ſhip; I agreed with him to bring us to 
this place. My child juſtified my keep- 
ing a few valuable trinkets Sir Harry | 
had given me, which I ſhould' other- 
wile have returned—l ſer out, and, 
philoſopher-like, carried all my pol- 
vſſions about me. Theſe trinkets, and 
induſtry, have hitherto ſupported us 
AI revere virtue, though I have un- 


happily ſwerved from the eſtabliſhed ; 


rules of virtue in my country——but 
1 have 


11 | 


J have the ſame warm affection for 


virtuous people, the ſame tenderneſs 


for the unhappy, and the ſame regard 

for thoſe whom proſperity hath not 
blinded! 1 

Lord Ogilby replied, Sir Harry 

Bingley muſt have been nurſed among 


| rocks, and ſuckled by tygers, to have 
uſed you thus! But you, even now, 


would prefer being the object of his li- 


coentious paſſion, rather than to become 


my virtuous wife! Miſs Ogilvie bowed, 


= and replied, I flattered myſelf, my lord, 


that I had, though not without great 
confuſion to myſelf, made you ac- 
quainted with my character] there- 


fore am highly ſuperior to the inference 


you have indelicately made. I ſhall 
owe my future innocence to the ng 
l have of wy lover's perfidy'; a 
oe 


[ go |] 
| fore wound the viper gives, the viper 
beſt cures. But my unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances exclude my ever thinking 
of any other of the ſex: All the reſt 
of mankind are, and muſt remain to 
me à diftinft ſpecies, I would much 
rather die a thouſand deaths, than that 
my heart ſhould have once conceived 


ſuch a thought! I have imprinted 


him in my heart in ſuch deep cha- 
racters, that nothing can raſe it out, 


he has left me to be for ever miſe- 


rable may he be bleſſed—and may 
the fair-one whom he ſelects to be his 


happy, happy wife, love him the hun- 


— ham.” Although | 


dredth part I did! In this cottage 


will I remain! here dedicate my life 
to induſtry, to procure for the child 
of the man I love, the means of 
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| food and education: and when the 


great God calls upon me to offer up 
an account of all my deeds, I cannct, 

do not believe, I ſhall be found very 
| defective in what his juſtice will exact 
from me: Though ! lament the error 
I fell into, and am now convinced 
that we can have no diſtin& notions 


. of human happineſs, without the p . 


vious knowledge of the human con- 
ſtitution, of all its active and percep- 
tive powers, and their natural objects: 


therefore the moſt natural method of 


proceeding in the ſcience of morals, 
is to begin with inquiring into our 
ſeveral natural determinations, and 
the objects from whence our happineſs 
can ariſe, — This, my lord, I have 


| carefully done my reſolution is con- 
| tequently fixed, Lord Ogilby again 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, Madam, let me till intreat you | 
If you have any hopes | 
of his return, of all old debts, love, 5 
when it comes to be ſo, is paid the 
moſt unwillingly ; and all you get by | 
your conſtancy, is the loſs of that | 
beauty for one lover, which inde- 
pendent of my propoſal to you, would | 
procure you the vows, ſacrifice, and | 
ſervice, of a thouſand ! She renewed | 
her thanks for his lordſhip's good 


to conſider 


opinion; added, ſhe entertained no 


hopes ſuch as he had ſuggeſted, and 


muſt only beg leave to add, before ſhe 

concluded, after entreating we would | 
- conceal his name, that it was not only a 
partiality for his perſon, but admira- | 
tion of his character, that muſt bind | 


her for ever his. 


Lord Ogilby conſigned a bon of 
money 


8 7 a. a . - - od 
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money with her maid, that in caſe 


indiſpoſition ſhould interfere with her 


| plans, ſhe ſhould till encounter no in- 


conveniencies. 
I ſhould not, my dear Aunt, have 


detained you {o long with this ſtory, 
did I not know your friendſhip to 


Sir Harry Bingley——1 ſounded his 


ſentiments, he is ſtill fondly attached 
to this lovely woman— 
reſponſible ſituation, obliged him to 


leave her at the time, and his letters 


miſcarried by the ſudden death of a 
friend he entruſted them to. No 
part of my lite, 1aid he, can I re- 
collect with fo much ſatisfaction, as 
that which I ſpent with my lovely 


wite, for ſuch J ſhall ever conſider 


4 - her. reflect on the ſuppoſed in- 
juries ſhe thinks ſhe has received from 
me, 


| 
| 
| 


Honor, and a 


1 
me, and I lament I know not <vhere 
| ſhe is to make her every reparation 
in my power. Immediately on my 
arrival, 1 Went to the place where I 
had left her but no trace remained; 
ſhe was fled, and had carried along 
with her the fruit of our affection. I 
gave been fatigued with inquiries to 
no purpole—and conclude her dead; 
perhaps with grief for my ſuppoſed 
ingratitude. 
Without letting Sir Harry know 
1 was acquainted with his ſtory, I 
diſcovered every thing from him I 
wiſhed ; and had the pleaſure of hear- 
ing of his preſent independent fortunes, 
which put it in his power to realize 
the truth of his profeſſions to Miſs 
Harris. I ſent off a courier to her 
ſhe is now on her return to England. 
1 3 


I went to Italy, but could hear no 


1 


But to return to my own affairs 1 


tidings of the Duke de Salis; was 
only informed, that his ſon, after ſome 
irregularities inherent in youth, had 
made a very good figure in the army, 
but for ſome time paſt had not been 
heard of——Nor was it known to 
what place the duke had retired. 


| To amuſe my chagrin, I went one 


evening to a maiquerade at Venice, in 
the time of the carnival, and fell in 


| chat with a very agreeable young 


gentleman and his ſiſter. They po- 
litely hoped our acquaintance would 
not ceaſe at the end of the ball, and 
ſolicited a continuance of it — with 
this I very chearfully complied. I 
went—and am mortified to betray my 
weakneſs to you; but truth obliges 

| 2 me 


= So, 
me to confeſs, that notwithſtanding the 
pre-engagement of my heart for the | 
Counteſs de Sons, yet I could not reſiſt 
the attractions of Mademoiſelle de | -7 
Querci: my paſſion for her commenced f 
the firſt moment I ſaw her; and her 
charming behaviour hourly increaſed it. 
She was majeſtic in her appearance; 
and in her were combined all the qua- 
 lities that can make deſirable the wo- 
nm EE 5 
The more I ſaw her, the more \ was 
her empire confirmed over me; but 
ſtill dubious of tne Countels's fate, 
and conſcious of my pre-engagement, 
honor kept me ſilent. I had every 
| reaſon to flatter mylelf my addreſs | 
would have been acceptable, but my 
_ paſſion was ſubordinate to that ſenſe 
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jefted me to. It is hard to account 


f for the motions of the human heart, 
or trace the little ſprings that give riſe 


” FS its affections 


-numberleſs latent 


_ accidents contribute to raiſe or allay 


them, without our being ſenſible of 
their ſecret influence. Thus ſituated, 
came to England at your requeſt. 


| The uncertainty of the Counteſs's fate 
renders me wretched, while, to con- 
feſs the truth, Mademoiſelle de Querci 


haunts my imagination. But your 


felicity alleviates my uneaſineſs — as 
your joys or ſorrows mult ever be re- 


verberated on the heart of 


Your ladyſhip $ obliged 


And affectionate nephew, 
MuxsrrR. 


Vor. II. 5 From 


From Lady Eliza Finlay, to the 
_ Counteſs of Darnley. 


| London. 
« My Dear Aunt, 
This is a place 1 often wiſhed to 
come to, but the peaceful ſatisfaction 
1 have had in your company makes 


me in vain find it in your abſence— _ | 


_ every thing I ſee, every thing I hear, 
is ſo contrary to reaſon, that, without 
diveſting one's ſelf of that quality, 
it is impoſſible to be pleaſed with any 
thing, though the novelty may en- 
gage one's attention at firſt, All here 
appear to adopt the reigning ideas, 
and faſhionable purſuits, with as much | 


| pleaſure as I feel in conforming to the : * 


principles which your kind inſtructions 
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and edifying example have implanted 
m my mind. They do not, however, 
appear to me to be happy, and, like 
comedians (who are not diverted with 
the amulement they occaſion) regret 
being condemned to communicate a 
pleaſure which they do not partake, 
and lament not having received, from 
a different education, other taſtes, 
other talents, and other manners. I 
connect myſelf as little as poſſible with 
them; as in epidemic diſtempers we 
are only ſecure whilſt we eſcape the 
touch of the contagious perſon ; and 
with reſpect to wounds of the mind, 
they are like thoſe of the body. 
Theſe extravagancies I might, perhaps, 
{ome months ago have conſidered in a 
leſs ſerious manner, but the evident 
melancholy in which my brother is, 
5 „„ 
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 ſhews me the vanity of every thing 
in this world — — 80 llandſome in his 
= perſon, ſo accompliſhed in his man- 


ners poſſeſſing every thing the world 


places a value on—and yet too appa- 


rently wretched. The Marquis of 


 Þ——, Lord Sombre, and his other 
friends, endeavour in vain to rouſe him 
out of his reveries.— Lou are poſſeſſed 
of ſuch philoſophy, that you may look 


upon this matter in another light; 


as for me, who have ſftronz paſſions, and 
that inſeparable companion of them, 


weak reaſon, I cannot help being ſe- 
riouſly alarmed, My beloved bro- 


ther has undoubtedly ſome ſecret cauſe 


of diſquietude—he ſighs at times as 


if his heart would break! This af- 


fects me very ſenſibly; I never was ſo 


unhappy in my life ; beſides, I have 


1 


not my dear Aunt to give a friendly 
check to my extravagance of ſpirits, 
ſo am afraid of hazarding any thing. 
——Every perſon looks formally at 
me. When your friend the Ducheſs 


of W introduced me to Lady 


Charlotte Sombre, ſhe ſaid ſhe pleaſed 


herſelf with thinking what a harmony 
would ariſe between us; for in the 


character, ſaid ſhe, I drew of ker to 


you, ſhe only ſat for yours. Lady 


Charlotte is very agreeable, lively, 
and entertaining. Lord Sombre, I 
fancy, is what you would eſteem a 
ſuperior character; he is noble, and 
has a ſoul; a thing queſtioned much 
in moſt of the gay youths whom we 


_ converſe with. He appears to have 


fine feelings intend to be on my 


- 


guard before him a man of true 


>> eto een, 


* 
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taſte and delicacy prefers the ſmile. + 


0 of the ſoul, to noiſy mirth. 
Lady Charlotte is addreſſed by Sir 


Alexander French—he told TAIT 1 

love would be eternal! That is, ſaid 
fhe, neither to have beginning nor end. 
Sir Alexander is a very great cox- 


comb, ſhe therefore gives him no en- 
_couragementy, and amuſed me with an 
account of him—— ker brother check- 
ed her, and faid there is an oſtenta- 


tion in theſe kind of confidences, 


which he was mortified to obſerve in 
| her—that at leaſt ſhe ſhould reſpe& 
a man ſhe had rendered unhappy, 


and who had almoſt loſt his reaſon on ; 
her account. She replied, it were in- 
deed a trifling ſacrifice, were it even ſo, 
as he had ſo little to part with, that it 


made the loſs inconſiderable love, 


—faid - | 
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faid ſhe, never makes ſuch. a. buſtle 
in hearts like his— his is a laughing, 


not a melancholy Cupid. She has the 
_ charms of an angel, and dreſſes with 


the greateſt ſimplicity, regarding the 


. alone and make of her cloaths, rather i 
than the quality. 
When Lady Charlotte ane me 
the Arcadia of my mother's painting“, 
all the tender paſſions were up in my 
ſoul: I requeſted to be left alone, and 
burſting into tears, I partly relieved 
the emotions of my heart=—Lord 
Sombre ſurpriſed me in this ſituation 
1 was too much agitated at firſt to 
return him an anſwer to ſome obliging 
things he ſaid, but at laſt made an 
apology for my weakneſs ! His Lord- 


ee. * See Vol. I. Page 47. 
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ſnip told me, the ſenſibility I teſtified wy 
confirmed him in the high ideas he 
entertained of my character. He then | 


expatiated to me on a ſubje& very 
agreeable, my mother's virtues. That 


the gentleman who educated him had ; 


been well acquainted with her—who 


faid, that good ſenſe and genius were = | 


united in her, and that by ſtudy, re- 


flection, and application, ſhe had im- 


proved her talents in the happieſt 
manner — having acquired a ſupe- 
riority in thinking, ſpeaking, writing, 
and. acting——and' in manners, her 
behaviour, language, and underſtand. 
ing, were inexpreſſibly charming. 
The diſcourſe of people here, my 
dear Aunt, appears to me malicious; 
their civilitics feigned; their confidences 


falſe ; and their friendſhips reſemble + 


2 | 3 roſe, 


: E 
a roſe, which pricks the hand of him 
who ſmells it. Every animal ſeeks 


is food, digs itſelf a hole, or builds 


itſelf a neſt—ſleeps—and dies. It 


is a melancholy reflection that the 
greateſt part of mankind do no more. 
The employment which diſtinguiſhes 


them moſt from other animals, is the 


care of cloathing themſelves, and their 


enmity to each other—the firſt of 


theſe engages the attention of millions 
of the younger people in this great 
City while the more aged employ 
themſelves in the laſt. Although pride 
is obſervable in a peacock and a 
horſe, paſſion in a tyger, gluttony in 
a wolf, envy in a dog, lazineſs in a 
; monkey, and treachery 1 in a cat, yet 
one does not find, in any animal what- 
ever, falſeneſs to their own ſpecies. 
A love 


— — —— - = 
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A love of play, and building, are 


the characteriſtics of this age our 


lex imitates the other as far as they 
can in the former —and having no 
terra firma for the latter, and not 
contented with the ancient cuſtom of 
caſtle- building, erect fabrics on their 


beads three ſtories high. The rage 


of building is ſo great, that nothing 


can check their ardour in it, although 
it has been the ruin of many indivi- 
duals; and there are at preſent (it is 


laid) fifteen hundred uninhabited houſes 
in the two pariſhes of Saint Mary- 
le-bone and Pancras. Though the 


tortunes of moſt individuals are de- 
creaſed in value by the riſe of the 
Prices of proviſions, and other arti- 
cles of expence, yet the houſes, good 
: enough twenty years ago, are now 


judged 


E 

judged inadequate, Among many 
other reaſons alledged for this, every 

woman of any tolerable faſhion re- 
quires a room for her wardrobe : 
what formerly could be kept in a 
cheſt, occupies the ſpace of a large 


apartment, as gowns (on account of 
their trimmings) cannot be folded. 


In ſhort, my dear Aunt, all ſeem 

to walk in a-vain ſhow, and the curls 

of the bead are more attended to, than 
the ſenſations of the heart. 

I hope Mrs. Dorothy Bingley i is be⸗ 
come more reaſonable than to wiſh to 
force my dear friend's inclination to 
marry a man ſhe deteſts. Don't you 
think, my dear aunt, that marrying ro 
increaſe love, is like gaming to become 


rich; they only loſe what little ſtock 


they had owe. 


[ 
| 
l 
U 
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My brother deſires his reſpectful 
compliments to you, as I beg mine 
may be acceptable to your Lord; 
and I ever am, with the * 


eſteem, * | 
Your lad, 3 ſhi p's affeRionare, 


And cbliged niece, 


EL1za FIxLAV. 


| From the Counteſs of Darnley to 


Lady Eliza Finlay. 
My Dear Niece, 


55 in my preſent ſituation * T am | 
interdicted from writing—l ſhall only | 


» She expected to lay in every day. 


„ : 
9 
* 
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indulge myſelf in a few words to you. 


The civilities you have received from 
all friends give me great pleaſure. 


Brought up in the lap of triendſhip, I 


m not ſurpriſed, that upon your firſt 
emerging into the great | world you 
mould feel the coldneſs of the common 
| addreſs of ſtrangers. It is poſſible thoſe 
very accompliſhments which delighted 
your fond aunt and friends, zntereſted 
for your welfare, procure you the 


envy of unintereſted obſervers. But if 
any one denies you the praiſes your 
merit claims, betray not any mortifi- 
cation at their want of . Tg as 


your ſenſibility would afford them a 
malicious pleaſure. : 


I have ever made it a rule, before 
I vexed myſelf about people's appear- 


ing 
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iyg to ſlight me, to conſider the cha- ww: 
racter of the perſon, and to diſcover the 
motives of his acting; and I very 


often found it was with no dclign to 
affront me, but that the party was fo 


humourſome as even to be intupport- 
able to himſelf. I have fo long in- 
dulged myſelf in the ſociety of a few 


friends I love, that I am bur ill ſuited 


for the world, as any thing unreaſon- 
able vexes me, and the want of fince- 
rity offends me. Mrs. Dorothy Bing- 
ley continues to perſecute her niece on | 
account of Mr. Bennet! Nothing ap- | 


pears to me ſo barbarous. I feel my- 
ſelf the happieſt of women, and of 


wives, and enjoy my felicity with a 
double got, by reflecting upon the 
reſtrictions I put on my -inclinations | 
for ſo many years. And I am per- 
as >" -- 


LJ: 


fectly convinced, it is not until women 


| have got over their carly years, that 


they can taſte the delightful pleaſure 
of loving and being beloved. But 
no felicity is perfect in FA world, and 
I find my joy allayed from the oblcr- 
vations I made. on your brother's ap- 
parent melancholv, To fee you and 
him happy, and properly allied, are cir- 
camſtances I fill muſt look forward to 
with great anxiety. I am very apt to be- 
lieve man a much greater machine than N 
beis generally ſuppoſed to be. Who- 

cerer (ſays Dr. Johnſon) ſhall inquire 

buy what motives he was determined on 
important occaſions, will find them 
ſuch as his pride will ſcarcely ſuffer 
him to confeſs; ſome ſudden ardour 
of defire, ſome uncertain glimpſe of 
Advantage, ſome petty competition, 
: ſome 
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 lome inaccurate concluſion, or ſome 
example implicitly reverenced.” 
Such are too oiten the cauſes of 
our reſolves. Rouſſeau ſays, if you 
would underſtand the men, ſtudy the 
women — l myſelf think that it is dif- 
ficult to know what a man's conduct 
will be, until you are acquainted with 
his wife's character, particularly when 7 
he enters into that connex1on at an 
early period of his life. 


My beſt affections ever attend you — 1 


and your brother, in which my lord 
moſt ſincerely joins. 


FRANCES DARNLEY, 


From 


[wm 1 


From Miſs Dany. to Lady Eliza 
| | Finlay. 


. Pear Madam, 


Agreeable to your deſire I write 
vou a long letter in hopes of making 
you laugh (for your letter to me 
gave me the vapours, you appeared 
io ſerious, ſo unlike yourſelf )——ir 
is probable I may not effect my in- 


| tention; but it will be a proof to you 


of my affe&ion. My aunt has been 
_ even rude to Sir James Mordaunt, 
told him that he need not preſume on 


L-. my partiality for him, that I had no- 


3 to ſay in regard to diſpoſing of 
1 ſelf— that he muſt treat with ber. 
He anſwered her with ſome heat, that 
de had no id ca of modern marriages, 

Vor. II. 1 where 


VVV 
where their lawyer is the prieſt that 
joins them; and the banns of matri- 
mony are the indentures, land the 
ring That in ſhort he had no 
notion of treating for a wife as he 
would buy ſtock of a broker—that if 
ſhe choſe to give me her fortune, it 
_ evas cell if not, we could live <ithout 
it | lovers you know, my dear Lady 
Eliza, are always philoſophers ! —— 
Your fortune, anſwered my good aunt, 
won't be a ſuperfluous maintenance for 
a family, and you ſhall not have a 
ſhilling of mine! Very true, return- 
ed Sir James; but where content at- 
tends a competency more is unneceſſary. 

I hope, faid ſhe, you are in the 
court party and may get a penſion ? Sir 

James told her he was not; but if he 

were it would be worſe for him, as the 
_ "IF" Eo nr 


prove in me. 


principles by which the court govern 
themſelves are literally theſe: The 
man who has trumpeted their merits 


for years, cannot on any provocation 
aiſume an oppoſite character, without 


impeaching his judgment and proving 


the inſtability of his attachment 
Our enemies it is wiſdom to buy; 
but our fr jiends will either be firm! in 
our cauſe from motives of intereſt, or 


Rent ſulfercrs from motives of pridè 
Therefore, ſaid he, good madam, 
laughing, I mean to riſe by being #7 


the copeſitioz—is moſt of the great 
zen have done before me! but, turn- 
ing to me, ſaid, I never yet opened 


my mouth in that celebrated aſſembly, 


but to give utterance ti an occaſional 
little monoſyllable : But I may im- 


Is - My 


HY 
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My aunt detaing Mr. Hager for 
hours together, as Ariſtæus held Pro- 
teus to deliver oracles, judging 1 


ſhall be charmed with his learning and 


oratory; but I ſhould like him infi- 
nitely better if ſhe would imitate Nul- 


neſs, who kept the Muſes in the Dun- 
ciad to filence them. But for this 
eternal teazer's preſence, and your ab- 
| fence, (which by the by increaſed my 


_ conſequence) I ſhould have enjoyed the 
races very much. Mrs. Damer, on whom 
nature has beſtowed an underſtanding 


greatly ſuperior to her form, confeſſes 


you are handſome; whilſt Miſs May- 

* dew, who has no other ambition than 
that of attracting applauſe by the 
charms of her perſon, allows you 


good ſenſe. We ſeldom withhold the 
1 85 applauſe . 


; C 


2 . 
1 


(tr) 


applauſe which: is due to virtues or 
accompliſhments for which we cannot 


value ourſelves. | 
As to news, Mrs. Trevors is parted 
with her huſband : ſhe put the poor 


man out of all patience by her ſame- 


neſs of character: If he made an ob- 


ſervation, ſne aſſented; if he altered 


his mind, ſhe gave a nod. She was 


always the ſame tune, the ſame object, 


that is to fay the ſame can. Per- 


fectly agreed, no quarrels indeed ſub- 
ſiſted between them, but they fell 
aſleep. Water treezes only in ſtagna- 
tion. Indifference hung over them 
like a cloud, and irkſome paſſed the 


hours, which might have flown with 


a ſwift pace, perhaps, had they been 


paſſed with your humble ſervant. 


13 e 


53 
The world would have been already 
laid in ruins if the elements that com- 
poſe it did not maintain it by their 
diſcordant concord. If water did not 
reſiſt fire by its coldneſs and humidity 
it would have reduced all into aſhes, 
and having no further nutriment 
would have conſumed itſelf, I will 


not loſe Sir James's heart from this 


cauſe. Diverſity of opinions ſhall 
quicken our converſation——Oppoſi- 

tion ſhall nor be wanting on my part 
to chear his heart, and make his time 
paſs agreeably. An accommodating tem- 
per is all a man ought to expect in a 
wife; more than this is diſguſting— 1 


am very apt to believe that though a 


man of ſpirit would not ſuffer his wife 
to dictate to him, yet he would as ſoon 
talk to a parrot, or be the companion 

R = of 


1 
of a monkey, as of one who is his 
eccho on every occaſion. It is very 
poſſible with ſome men to be 7co good. 
But there are no rules without ex- 
ceptions; for was my huſband very 
perverſe I would N the late ex- 
ample of the Premier“ with the Op- 
poſition) revenge myſelf on him by 
agreeing in opinion with him, which 
would oblige him to commence hoſtili- 
ties with himſelf if he meant to continue 
the diſpute. 

Our ancient neighbo! ur Lady Cole 
married the other da 7 a young 
enſign in the guards, although you 
know ſhe has more diſcaſes than 
Galen ever wrote of—at every cough 
reigns ſome of her teeth, and every 
In the conc latory Meafures propoſed 
concerning America. . 


T4 - night 


4b 
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night ſkrews of her leg—ſcarcely 
has her own noſe, and by the courſe 
of nature ought to have knecled in 
marble, or lifted up her arms in ſtone 
twenty years ago. In apology for her 
conduct, ſhe ſays, it was merely to 
procure herſelf a friend. But as ex- 
perience does not coincide with her 
lady ſſ. ĩp's expectations, I ſhould marry 
Mr. Bennet, to get rid of him, were 
it not for my penchant elſewhere. I. 
look upon all theſe romantic notions 
of Platonic, or ſpiritual love, as high- 
ly ridiculous. - Our paſſions were be- 
ſtowed on us for wiſe purpoſes. 
When precepts of virtue are ſtrained 
too high, they are either impracticable 
or become vicious in their conſe- 
quences. TH 
The captain, her friend, is con- 
triving 
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wiring a vio through ſome woods on 
| ber eſtate, to pay bis debis; ſhe tells 
| every body, however, that he is not 


only poſſeſſed of all the graces, but 
an independant fortune. The next 
heir to the eſtate happens to be of a 
different opinion—his picture of cap- 
rain Plume is a ſhade, hers all light. 
The former awkwardly imitates the 
ſtyle of Rembrandt, and with a dark 
pencil loves todeſcribe hideous wrinkles 
and deformed features but the latter 
artfully copies the taſte of Titian, and 


| brightens the canvas with all the 


lively glow of colouring. Perhaps 
if light and ſhade were properly 
blended together, we might behold a 
real likeneſs.—] don't like him. I miſ- 
take much if he is not conceited— 


| you know I pretend a little to be a 


Phy- 
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phyſiognomiſt as well. as a botaniit, 


In the natural world the external form 


of plants afford us a hint for a con- 


jecture of their virtues. Almoſt all 
the plants of the ſame kinds are of the 


ſame virtues. The poiſonous plants, 
natives of our ſail, are hardly a dozen, 


and theſe are characterized even to the 
eye by ſomething ſingular or diſmal in 


the aſpect. 
When I wrote you 1 was ; jealous 
of Sir James's attentions ro Miſs Ords, 


I did not wiſh to be underſtood az pie 5 


du lettre She has a vacant counte- 


nance, her youth only renders her 
poſſable, Her wit is not picquante, 
nor her manners alluring. She can 
anſwer yes and xc, with tolerable ſuc- 


ceſs, nay ſometimes hazards further : 
and when ſhe goes to a comedy does 


not 


11% 


not intreat the company to inſtruct lier 


_ «ba ſhe ſhould laugh. Her father 


lives en Prince: like Lucullus, he plun— 
dered g. Ala to aflift him in houſe-kecp- 
ing. Sir James was very lively in his uſu- 


al way — She ſaid ſhe did not like puns, 
and had never made one in her life — 


I could not help anſwering It's my 
opinion you never will, 


You aſk me if I have got no more 
lovers? To talk ingenuouſly with 


vou no; I know not what further 
inconveniencies ſuch an acquiſition 
might put me to: and as it might 
probably happen (not on my account, 
but for my aunt's acres) I have whiſ- 


pered my paſſion for Sir James Mor- 


. 


daunt as a ſecret to Mrs. M; to 


you need not doubt but it has ſpread. 
She-1s an antiquated virgin, who en- 


deavours - 


Fat 


deavours to make chaſtity atone for the 


want of every other virtue. She 


wanted me ſadly to aſk her ſome queſ. _ | 
tion; I mortified my own curioſity, to 


puniſh her propenſity to detraction. 


Lady Dun is at laſt expired, not- 


withſtanding the prayers of the faith- 


ful. Had ſhe lived any longer, her 

piety muſt have ruined her family bß 
her total want of economy, as ſhe did 

the reputation of her neighbours by 


5 ſcandal. 


Can h much yall in holy breafts reſide ? 
Boileau s Lutrin. Canto 1. 


I met the following ſtory lately in in an 
old book; the writer appears to have 
been a perſon of great judgment, and 
not in the leaſt given to credulity. He | 


in, that a certain man who had a 


wife 
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uife that made this world his purgatory 
| (though, according to the common accep- 
| ration, ſhe was virtuous and prudent) 
| happening to die ſome little time aſter 
| her, he went to paradiſe, as ſoon as 
the breath was out of his body, W 
reward for his patience in this world; 
being come to the gate, he knocks, 
the cond man St. Peter opens the door, 
and deſires him very civilly to walk in, 
mud take what feat in heaven he pleaſed. 
The huſband ſtopped a moment to re- 
collect himſelf; and then aſks St. 
Peter, Whether or not his wife was 
there? The good Saint anſwered in the 
affirmative: upon which the honeſt man, 
: | without ſtaying for any thing further, 
7 takes to his heels and makes for the 
| road to hell; rather chuſing to renounce 
heaven, than be 1 in the ſame place with 


his — 
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his dear rib, whom he was well aſſured 


would, out of the abundance of her 


virtue, make heaven as great a hell | 
to him, as ſhe had dohe this earth. 

I muſt now, my dear friend, tell 
you what ſincerely orieves me. My 
brother equals yours in melancholy : be- 
tore he went abroad, no man whatever 
had better ſpirits; but now, although 


he does not complain of any particu. | 


lar diſorder, yet is he always indiſpoſed 
Sever wretched, conſtantly ſighing 
and lamenting. This affects my ſpirits 
much: © my heart is not of that rock, ner 
ny ſoul careleſs as that ſea, ieh bits 
its blue waves to every blaſt, and rolls le- 
neath the ſtorm !“ But truth obliges me 
to confeſs that I cannot go on with my 
admired poet as The virgins have not | 
Ads yet bebeld me filent in the ball! No, 


0 
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no, no, it is not come to that yet! x I re- 
eve you from my company—be ſen-⸗ 
fible of the obligation—ler me hear 


from you ſoon, and believe me, 


"a Your ladyſhip's 
a affectionate friend, 
"An II. BrxcLev. 


From Lady Eliza Finlay to Miſs 


Bingley. 


* My dear Harriot, 


Many thanks for your agreeable 


letter, your gazete de coeur always pleaſes 


me, Vive la bagatelle ! 
But, my dear friend, I :m uneaſy at 
your aunt's perſiſting in her perſecution 


of you on Mr. Benuct's account. He 


ſeems to me to be a perſon rather 
created to fill up a vacuum in nature, 
than 
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than to perform any active good in it. 


His want of jcnſivility is ſufficient to 


prepoſſeſs me again him There are 
in the occurrences of a married life fo 
many trials of a man's humanity that 
he whoſe want ef tenderneſs might 
paſs unobſerved had he continued 
ſingle - muſt often appear a very mon- 
ſter conſidered as a huſpand. May 
you be bleſſed in that ſtate with the 
man of your heart! I agree with you 
that oppoſition, carried on without vio- 
| lence, gives a dignity to our condeſcen- 
ſion; but we muſt not carry this too 
far or we may counteract our deſign of 
preſerving the heart we have gained. 
To manage men requires more dex- 
terity than to win them, as the conſe- 
| quence of moſt love matches evinces. 
Lou aſk a thouſand queſtions, hav- 


ing 


1 


ing never been in London yourſelf, on 
account of your aunt's apprehenſions of 

a diſeaſe ſhe had not the reſolution of 
giving you at an carly period of lite *. 

told you that you mult not expect 

any characters from me, as I was al- 

ways an enemy to detraction, and few 


there are that merit commendation. 


Let us, my dear friend, regulate our 
con conduc? rather than condemn that 
of cihers + but as I cannot refuſe you 


any thing you afk (though I may wen- 
der at your aiking, I will ſuppole we 
are chatting over a diſn of ip 2nd 


giving our opinion cf a gown 


»The difference in the degrees of danger 


between ſuffering a perſon to take the ſmall 


peo in the natural way, and communicating it 
by inoculation, is upon the loweſt computa- 


_ bon ellimated hirty to one in favor of inocuy 
lat ion. : 
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and will tell you who ſuits my taſte, 
: or who my reaſon contemns, With as 


little meaning as if I talked of the 
gon and not the woman: and this I 
the more readily do, as I know you 


will not betray the confidence place 


in you. 


I be truth is, 3 1 am m perfectly : 
| aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange characters this | 


town abounds with ; and ſtupified (if 


I may be allowed the expreſſion) with 


what I have heard: but, as Shake- 


ſpeare allows Deſdemona to ſpeak after 
| ſhe was ſmothered, you will permit me 


to write though I have loſt my under- 


ſtanding. And as it was the choice of 


certain great men to be intelligible, it 


is probable my preſent ſtate of mind 


will lead me to imitate them. But on 


ſecond thoughts, my being not au an fail 1 


che 
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the ſubject may perhaps make me 
excel in it. Men often expatiate beſt on 
what they leaſt underſtand, by the ſame 
rule that people in general are contrary 
to what they would ſeem. . 
The Mantuan Swain lived conſtantly 


at court: Horace wrote in celebration 


— a country life when he reſided in 
Rome: and it is well known travels, 


voyages, &c. to every part of the 


world have been written in London. 
Why ſhould I not then, Eliza Finlay 
Spinſter, attempt delineating manners, 
which I have really ſeen? My ſcruples 


would intrude—that perhaps I am not 


ſufficiently informed, as 1 have only 
_ reſided here a month; but theſe vaniſh 
on the recollection that I muſt certainty 
be in the right in the above poſition 
YE Otherwiſe, could it be poſſible for Mr. 


3 Black 


1 * 


: Blacklock®, a poet blind from his birth, 
to deſcribe viſible objects with more 


ſpirit and juitneſs, than others bleſſed 


with the moit perfect ſight? Could 
certain orators, famous for their extra- 


vagance, harangue on cecenomy Or the 


learned at Venice employ father Piaggi 


to copy the manuſcripts found at Her- 


culaneum (though he is unacquainted 


with Greek, the language they are writ- 
ten in — Or could our own country- 


men, the learned, judicious body in War- 


wick- lane, rei uſe to admit to be their 
aſſociates in the ſcience of Æſculapius, 
any but thoſe who have ſtudied where— 

meaicine is not taught ? After ſuch pre- 


- Mr. Blacklock may, in reality, be regarded 
as a prodigy—He is a man of a moſt amiable 
character, of ſingular ingenuity, and of very 


- extraordinary attainments. 


cedents 


1 
cedents as Mn it is clave I cannot err, 
in informing you of what—7 knew lite 
lie about. Beſides, it is an eſtabliſhed 
rule of prudence, on the contrary, never 
to commit yourſelf by talking or 
writing on a ſubject the world gives 
you the credit of underſtanding, as 
you have nothing to gain but much to 
loſe. This conſideration no doubt in- 
duced one author ® to omit in his tra- 

gedy morality, which ſhould be the 
ground-work of every fable, and de- 
terred another * from acknowledging 
providence, though it ſo eminently 
preſided, and was ſo conſpicuouſly 
, diſplayed in the miraculous eſcapes 
made in the voyages he wrote of. 
This being premiſed, I will now begin 


C Both clergymen.” 
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boldly to relate many things I cannot 
comprebend.. 


Miſs Ton accompanied me to the 
opera; I was amazed at the height of 


her head, and how her chair Wy failed 
to cruſh the fabric of feathers and 
frivolity which roſe above each other! 
1 could not think ſhe had flown, 


though ſhe was compoſed of cork and 


feather; and willing to be informed 
how ſhe had managed it (as ignorance, 


you know, is reprehenſible) I ventured 


to aſk her the queſtion. She returned 
me a look of contempt (as if to pity 
my ignorance) ſaying, ſhe always took 
care to prevent a misfortune of that 
kind! When I go to court, ſaid ſhe, 
as heads are wore lower“ chere 


* In compliment to the Queen, who has too 


much good ſenſe to * of what 1s * 


* 


Int 
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Re fit like your old women upon. the 
ſceat of the chair, which is convenient 
enough on account of one's trimmings, 
but when I go to the opera, where 
Fancy direfs and faſhion prevails, 1 ſay 
| my prayers the whole way—that is to 
ſay, I knee] on the bottom of the chair. 


I admired her ingenuity; only ob- 


ſerved, I hoped it did not fatigue her 
knees ſo much as to prevent her from 


going to church next day! O, not in 


the leaſt, ſaid ſhe; but I always go 
to the drawing- room of a Sunday! 
except when I go to the Chapel- royal 


—the cloſet there, indeed, that is no 


bad public place - nobody but people 


of faſhion are admitted, and it is 
my ſomerimes very ming ! The 


auch, there i is time enough to dreſs 
XK oðò afer 


n 


afterwards; for it is not the rage with | 
à certain ſet to go to the drawing- | 
room until your old-faſhioned people 
are coming away. Oh the dear de- 
light of meeting theſe dowdies on 
their retour home to their ſpouſes and 
family dinners at four ocloch. Then 
we make ſuch gloricus confuſion ! 
I took the liberty of ſaying that 1 
thought the reſpect due to their Ma- 
1 had induced every body to be 
in the drawing-room previous to their | 
appearance! Oh, not at all, child, ſaid _ 
ſhe—except your forma! ones! But 
why, ſaid I, madam, need you go to 
court of a Sunday, why not of a 


Thurſday as well ? Of a Thurſday! | 
Nobody goes of a Thurſday ! Pardon |; 
mee, replied I, the Ducheſs of W— 
introduced me on that day! That 


| E 
may be, replied Miſs Ton, her Grace 


x is very old, wrinkles make her reli- 


gious but none but ſuch, or courtiers, 
go of a Thurſday! I again took the 
liberty of telling her that it had alſo 
deen a very full drawing-room—— 

Then, faid ſhe, it muſt have been 
the Thurſday after the birti-Cay—or 


| ſome particular day; for otherwiſe 


few of a certain ſet, who underitand 
the rage, would go. The rage, ſaid I, 
madam! I am ang at a lols; did I 
hear you right? O, perfectly well, ſaid 
the; the ton, was formerly the word, 


but be rage, has ny been adopted 


— 
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that Pg Parifians will ao, 3 * 

late partiality for Zngliſh Gaues, Silks, 
Linens, Oc. induce us to adopt them 

— © 


N 


ſenſibility.) 


WT 


elſe, inſtead of too often procuring 


theſe articles from France.) 


Forgetful of the imprudence I ws | 


going to commit l told Miſs Ton 
her prayers had proved ineffectual- 


her largeſt feather was ſnapped in two. 


Ts it poſſible ! exclaimed ſhe, and red- 
dened prodigiouſly,-Shocked at the 


blunder I had made, and pitying her 


weakneſs, I gave her my bottle of 


Eau de Luce; and not caring to ha- 


zard any further on ſo intereſting a 


ſudject, leſt ir ſhould hurt her nerves, | 
I turned the converſation to what was | 


more indifferent—a ſiſter of her's, who 
bad died in child-bed a fortnight before. 
(Thus, my dear friend—to philoſo- 


phiſe no abſtract evil exiſts; for what- 
ever calamities human life is ſubject to, 


their evil depends merely on our own 


Si 


F a 
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Sir Timothy Clinquant rejoined us. 
| He is handſome, has a good <pinion 
of himſelf, and is no ſtranger to the 
art of flattery. She lamented to him 
the accident of her feather. From 


a knowledge of human nature, that 
nothing pleaſes ſo much as to have 


a defect of any kind turned into 2 


he aſſured her the feather 


beauty— 


being broke gave it an air of negli- 
gence ſo perfectly adapted to the 
contour of her fine face, that he could 


not be convinced, but that ſhe acci- 
dentally on prurpeſe had afforded it that 
grace, Thus was ſhe reſtored to good- 


humour. —!I can tell you little of what 
| TI faw; Miſs Ton's head intercepted 
my view of the ſtage: her rage of 
going late having prevented our get- 
ting any other but end ſeats, and ſhe 
fat before me. In the reign of Queen 
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brought into the world this laſt year 
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Elizabeth there was a law made to re- 
ſtrict the growth of ruffs : I wiſh our | 
legiſlators, who, in this accommodating | 
age, do ſometimes condeſcend to beſtow 4 
their attention on trifles, would take 
the ſize of heads into their conſidera- - | 
tion. Mr. Walpole obſerves, in his 
anecdotes of painting in England, 
that in the reign of the two firſt 
Edwards, the ladies erected ſuch pyra- 
mids on their heads that the face be- 
came the center of the body. 
An eminent phyſician has declared, : 
that more deformed children have been 


than for twenty years before, on ac- 
count of the ladies ſtooping in their 
carriages One thing I am certain of— 


Witneſs the purchaſe of a collection 8 
antique and Etruſcan vaſes, by the public 
money and their enatng 8 a lottery for toys. 


* — — 


A 
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it makes them contract a habit or 


| - frowning, that furrows their forehcads. 


A fine lady i is the leaſt part of her- 


| elf, and is every morning put toge- 


4 * 


3 
” , 


* 
* 


| ther like ſome inſtrument. Dreſs is 
the ſubject eternally diſcuſſed. Gul- 
liver tells us, that the ſages of Laputa, 
having ſubſtituted things in place of 
vords, carricd along with them ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to expreſs the 
particular buſineſs they intended to diſ- 
courſe on. — Were this the caſe, it 
would be a great relief; but alas ! they 
do no more here than propoſe the ſub- 
jet. But to return to the opera— 
Miſs Ton, in telling me who the people 
were, ſaid they were horrid creatures, 
that is to ſay, cenſorious or awkward, 
becauſe not of ber particular ſet. 
But what was my ſurpriſe to per- 
ceive her familiarly afterwards whiſ- 


pering 
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pering to one, curtſying tO another, 5 
telling a third how unfortunate ſhe had 

been in not being at home when ſhe | 

did her the honor of calling on her! 


I could not help teſtifying my aſto- 


niſhment at her condu& !—She laugh- 
ed, and ſaidI am civil to thoſe peo. 
ple, as the Indians worſhip the devil | j 
for fear. Beſides, ſaid ſhe, the laſt | 


Lady has a rich brother lately come | 


from India. In days of yore women i 


married for a title, a fine ſeat, &c.— 
A title is very agreeable, but a fine 
feat, the very idea of it gives me the 


vapours! I would rather marry a 


London juſtice than a lord lieutenant of 
the county. It did very well formerly 


(when people were fo dull as to be 
able to bear their own thoughts) to 


ive moping at an old family place; 


but manners are ud too much im- 


proved 


bs — K — * 
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I proved foe that : and a nabob's caſh, 


| without the appendages of the ſeats of 


his anceſtors, will ſuffice to carry me 
one ſeaſon to Spa, another to Tun- 


bridge, &c. &c,—In marrying a na- 


8 bob, there is a moral ſecurity of never 


being buried in the country. I am 


do devot, but I believe there is ſuch a 
| thing as conſcience; and, as few of 
' theſe continental heroes can bear to 


liten to their ſilent monitor——it in- 
duces them to lead exactly the kind of 
life I lite to exclude reflection 

I anſwered, that ſhe was too ſe- 


vere; I made no doubt but that 8 


man may get rich acroſs the Atlantic, 


without wounding his honor, and all 


the finer feelings of humanity by pecu- 
lation and extortion, which leaves the 


poſſeſſors more wretched than pale- 


Z Lou eyed , 


eyed poverty with all i its "dts train 


of meagre haunts. To change the con- 
verſation, I faid, ſo madam, I find you 


intend to marry. Y es, ſaid ſhe, to be 


furc—But 1 hope in God [ ſhall haye 


no children to p my ſhape. I cannot 
here refrain from telling you a circum- 
ſtance I ſaw occur myſelt. We dined 


at Lady s; I obſerved a lady 


change colour Mrs. 
to her, that ladies in her ſituation (for 


ſne appeared with child) were apt to 
be indiſpoſed. She ſeemed hurt at the. 


ſuppoſition, and denied any thing 


was the matter with her! As by the 
converſation it ſhe” had already bad 


children, I was at a loſs to account 
for her conduct. Colonel H=—, her 
huſband, appeared very gs | in- 


quiſitive look of kindneſs, a tender 


: Affectionate 


— 


whiſpered 5 


CY 
- 
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9 affeRionate concern, were Rrongly de. 
picted on his manly countenance—— 


his anxiety appeared to me to proceed 


from that fond attachment arifino from 


loving another better than one's ſelf. 


L entered into his ideas, contemplated 
her happineſs, and as he is not a very 


young (though agreeable) man, the 


apparent attention he paid her con- 
firmed me in what you know was al* 


ways my ſentiments, that ſuch make 


the beſt buyſbands. Deſirous of relieving 


his anxiety by contributing to her eaſc, 
I begged ſhe would permit me to ac- 


company her to another apartment. 


As her uneaſineſs had greatly in- 


creaſed—ſhe was under a neceſſity of 
accepting my offer and fainted as 
ſoon as ſhe got into Mr. 
The alarmed and fond huſband fol- 


„s library. 


lowed, who intreated a maid might be 


called to cut the lacing of her ſtays. 


Vor. II. 4; He 
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He was much affected, and, addreſſing 


: Lady Charlotte Sombre and me, ſaid, F 


There, young ladies, lies a victim of the 


faſhion! Before I brought her to this | 


town—tſhe was the delighted mother 


of three fine children—bur theſe fond | 


ſenſations are now loſt in the trifling 
contideration of a fine ſhape ; and though 
in the laſt month of her pregnancy, 


ſhe has a vanity in flattering herſelf | 
ſhe cannot be thought in that tuation Ys I 


The lady was carried home, and we 
heard next day ſhe had been delivered 
of a ſtill-born child. 
Lord Spangle aſked Miſs Ton, how 
ſoon ſhe got to bed the other morning? | 
Not, my Lord, until eight—you know | 
we did not fit down to dinner until 
twelve at night. Not until twelve at | 


night! ſaid I. No, returned ſhe; you | 


know nobody dines till after the opera: 
it was Danuai's benefit; all the world 
* _ 


1 
were there, and there were many ſongs 


encored. -Dinner was ordered by 


eleven ; but Lady Peccedillo was not 


at the opera—her monkey died, and 
ſhe had not nerves for ſeeing Lord 


— who is always there, and who 


the eſteems the direct image of her 


dead favourite. Her hair-drefler was 
ordered at ten, but diſappointed her 


and dinner was retarded on her ac- 
count. Pray, {aid I, at what time did 
you ſup? Why, we fat down to cards 


at two o'clock, played- until fix, then 
vent to ſupper, and parted half an 


hour aiter ſeven! I find, ſaid 1, that 
the people of the ten reckon the time 
according to the Moſaic cuſtom, where 


the evening and the morning make 


the day. But Pray, madam, what 
becomes of your ſervants all this 
time? 1 hope you only appoint 


them to arread you home! ? Servants! 


L 2 Lord 
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Lord, Madam, nobody thinks of their 
ſervants! I do not ſee myſelf what 
| buſineſs ſervants have to ſleep at all 

1 can do very well with three hours 


ſleep, and I expect next winter to 
bring myſelf to two“! 8 
Lou ſay that Lady and Mrs. — — have 


been lately abuſed, even by their own 
friends, that is to ſay —thoſe they aſſo- 


ciated moſt with—Would you know the 


reaſon ? My dear friend, they have left 
olf play, at which they generally loſt 
conſiderably, The firſt of theſe la- 


„Thus do many women facrifice their healths, 
without conſidering it is in vain to conquer 
nature, Man can ſubſiſt but for a determi- 


nate ſpace only aſleep or awake—by continual 
watching the inceſſant motion of the fibres 


would deſtroy their organic elaſ.icity, and 
prevent their future reparation ; and by conti- 


nual ſleeping, though the fibres are not fa- 

| tigued, the nervous fluid would be gradually 
_ exhauſted by the action of the organs of life, 
and would never be repaired, DEE 


dies, 
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dies, from unavoidable misfortunes, al- 
tered her plans in life: the laſt, from 


Her family re- 
monſtrated, her huſband frowned; but 
they remonſtrated, and he frowned 
to 10 purpoſe! Iller luck turned, 
| her paſſion increaſed for that dan- 
gerous amuſement, yet ſhe took a 
reſolution, and would play u more.— 
She who was. before jet down as an 
_ agreeable acquaintance, was now deem- 
ed capricious, and the eyes of her card- 
playing acquaintances, who were be- 
fore dini to her real imperſe&ions, be- 
came now ſcrupulouſly attentive to her 
_ kmaginary errors, Many various con- 
jectures were formed for the reaſons of 
her conduct many allegations made 


a different cauſe 


that ſhe had formed an attachment, or 


was deterred by ſpouſe's directions! To 
clear her at once from theſe imputa- 


tions, neither of which (be they crimes 
L 3 or 
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or virtues) ſhe has a mind capable of 
he truth is—ſhe has beautiful 
teeth—and accidentally read Mr. Tol- 


ver's book, where he conſiders the 


paſſions as internal cauſes of their diſ- 
caſes. 


Errors proceeding from the ſenſa- 


lions of the heart, are not thoſe of this 


age. I was told there had been a long 
and 


attachmert vetoran Lady 
Colonel . I deplored, I pitied her! 
He is now abroad in a dangerous 
ſituation ! What anxiety, what wretch- 
_ edneſs muſt ſhe not ſuffer ! How ſur- 
priſed I was! to find—hhe never miſſcs 
8 public place. The Ducheſs of W— 


was much amuled at my ſimplicity— 
Formerly (ſaid ſhe) if a woman had the 
_. misfortune to love chere ſhe could not 


avow it—decency induced her care- 
fully to conceal her weak neſs but 
now it is guite otbertoiſ.— The ſoft 


3 ſen- 
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| ſenſations find no admittance into their 
|| ſophiſticated hearts—though they have 
| no objection to a man of faſhion 22 


their train.—And a certain ſet of the 


ten, or the rage go fo far as even 


ſtudiouſly to afford an appearance / 
what in reality never entered into their 


inaginations 4 


I think I hear you ſay, how Game! f 


But every thing is ſo I think in this 
place. I met Lady Bab Cork-rump 


the other day : My dear Lady Eliza, 
ſaid ſhe, I love a comedy of all things; 


pray let us go to one ſoon. I am 


diſengaged next Thurſday— . | 
very lucky, returned I; I have a lex 
that evening: it is our for curite g 


and Mrs. Abington acts — That is d- 
| Febifu!, ſaid ſhe ! And, added I, it is a 
' charity play for the diſpenſary of the 
infant poor—upwards of twenty-ſix 
thouſand children have been relieved 


L A "ip 5 


by this humane inſtitution ſince its com. 
mencement nine years ago. Lady Bah | 
heard the above impatiently.—lr is a 


charity play, you ſay, madam !—1 don't 


know, I believe my brother expects ſome 
friends from the country. I ſuppoſe 


it will be no diſappointment to your 


ladyſhip if I dow't go? O, not in the 
leaſt, ſaid 1 Thus the idea of Cha- 
rity makes a fine lady ſhrink (as if it 
were contagious) i into herſelf, and pre- 
vented Lady Bab from going to a 
place her inclination otherwiſe induced 


her to. 


Lady Bab ſeems to have a: great ö 
- ee e for Sir Hugh, our neigh- _ 
Since he got his fortune 
—his riots are generoſity—careleſſ- 


bour 


neſs, the freedom of his ſoul—his 


prodigalities, an eaſineſs of mind pro- 
portioned to his eſtate. He quarrelled 
the other day with Captain Eſſence on 
5 „ | - her 


e 


ũaer account z and I was alarmed to the 


greateſt degree for the conſequences ! 


| the laughed at my fears, aſſuring 
me there was no kind of danger in 


what 1 apprehended. The gentlemen, 
ſaid ſhe, have renounced the conduct 
of heroes. The cuſtom of wagers 1s 
the happy ſuccedaneum, and prevents 
much blood-ſhed. Thus matters of 
diſpute are left in tranquil doubt, until 
the period arrives for its no leſs tran- 
qiil deciſion. It turned out as ſhe faid; 
Captain Eſſence wagered with Sir Hugh, 

that the new club in Saint James's Street 
would be the ruin of Lord „ before 


_ the old one vis-d. vis bad bnocked «p 
General | 


| have ſpent ſo much money 
on bagatelles, that I cannot help re- 
 gretting the expenditure of what if 
_ otherwiſe applied might have produced 
uch benefit e hut if we 


commit 


V 
commit ſome follies, we are ſufficiently 
kept in countenance by the other ſex. 
Modern ſtory tells us the late King of 
Poland was ſo much captivated with 
forty-eight china vaſes, that he purchaſed 
them of the late King of Pruſſia at the 
price of a whole regiment of dragoons. 

You know, my dear friend, how 
many elogiums have been beſtowed on 
Lady Darnley, on account of the aids 
he afforded for the diſquiſition of the 
particular genius's which diſtinguiſhed 
the young people, to prevent a miſap- 
plication of the talents of the riſing 
generation. ** Is it not by a miſappli- | 
cation of talents,” ſaid one, © that our 
preſent mortifications ariſe ? Many a 
man miſcarrying in one profeſſion, | 
would have ſucceeded happily in an- 
other. Hence we ſee ſo many heads 
applied to what requires thinking, which 
might have been applied to their coun- 

try 3 


1 
* y s good in the manner of the ancient : 
uſe of battering rams, and have been 
run againſt ſtone walls without the leaſt 
danger of being hurt.—If the mechanic 
ſhould invert all the principles which 
compoſe the knowledge of that ſcience; 
if he ſhould aſſign the wheels to be the 
principle of motion, the ſpring to run 
| round and be moved, the weight to 
| vibrate and regulate, and the pendu- 
lum to urge; would not all mankind | 
| deride ſuch a machine, becauſe it could 
not perform its office? Is not this the 
| unhappy caſe of this country at preſent? 
| have not our enemies taken the advan- 


tage of it! 9 


But to leave politics which I owe 


| to the obſervations of an old gentle- 


man, who has too much reaſon to be 
chagrined with the procraſtination in 
the conduct of public affairs, as it has 


alfected che intereſt of his private fami- 
Iy— 
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ly I am moſt ſincerely concerned on 
account of your aunt's apparent obſti- 
nacy in favour of Mr. Bennet. Parents, 
_ imagining that years impert <iſcom, 
which have only altered taſtes, are apt 
to be arbitrary in their determinations, 
and dreſs in the furs, which become 

the ice of old-age, the glowing blood 

of youth. But do not, my dear friend, 
| barter your happineſs for ſplendour. 

I ſuppoſe (but do not take my ſuppo- 

| fition for an oracle) that it is not likely 

E ſhall ever marry If I do not, my for- 

tune ſhall be yours; being ever moſt 

affectionately 

Your ſincere friend 

i ELIZz A FixLAv. 


| From the Earl of r to the 
. Counteſs of Darnley. 


MV dear Aunt, 
Since wrote you laſt, I walked one 
day 


„„ 
day in to the city. A black man, well dreſſ 


a, fell down in the ſtreet: as none was 


near, I run, took him in my arms, and 
carried him into a houſe of refreſhment, 
| where I immediately procured him 

aſſiſtance. Upon his recovery he ac- 
knowledged his obligations to me, 
and ſaid, that but for me he mult 


have died: and at the end of the lot-. 


tery of life, - our laſt minutes, like 
benefit tickets left in the wheel, riſe in 
| their valuation. I accompanied him 

home, where I ſaw his wife; whc, 
though as black as the collyed night, 
is as ingenious, ſenſible, and agreeable 
a woman as can be found among the 


daughters of England. He inquired 


of her for a friend; who arriving, 


to my inexpreſſible ſurpriſe proved 
to be the Marquis de Villeroy, but ſo 
emaciated that the eye of friendſhip 
could not behold him without ſned- 
ay 5 ding 
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ding tear he knew me at once; 
and ran to my embrace This, ſaid 


he to the black gentleman, „ Lod | 


Munſter, my friend, the companion 
of my youth. : 
Atter the joy we mutually teftitied 
at meeting, I could rot help teſti- 
fying my ſurpriſe at the alteration in 
his perſon ! My Lord, replicd he, I 
will acquaint you with the moſt ex- 
traordinary hiſtory that ever occurred 
to any one. Upon the receipt of your 
letter, I made no doubt, in the firſt 


impulſe of paſſion, but you had be- BY 
trayed me; I ſuddenly left the army, = | 


and travelled day and night until I took. 
| ſhipping for Rotterdam. On my ar- 
rival at that place, I found my fa- 


ther had left it; and was allo inform. 


ed of the honorable part you had act- 
ed, and that I had falſely flattered 


myſelf with the Counteſs s affection. 
— 1. 


1 

I lamented your misfortune and my 
impatience, as on reflection I was 
ſenſible of the imprudence I had com- 
mitted in leaving my poſt——l was 
determined, however, not to lie under 
any imputation of cowardice I re- 
turned to——waited on the general 
officer acquainted him with the real 
truth, obtained forgiveneſs of my fault, 
which was afterwards looked upon in a 
proper light, as I had the good fortune 
to diſtinguiſh myſelf ſoon after in two 
- engagements. Upon our being or- 


dered into winter-quarters, I obtained 


. leave of abſence, and was reſolved if 


| poſſible to diſcover to what place my 
father had retired; for although my 


love was hopeleſs, I flattered myſelf. 
ſill with having it in my power to 
reſcue the Counteſs de Sons from his 
tyranny, and reſtore her 79 you. 

My ſervant one day, with a face of 


Joy, 


16 


a joy, communicated to me that he had 
learned my father lived at a houſe 
near Marſeilles. He heard this, he 


ſaid, from a brother, who had an in- 
trigue with one of the Ducheſs's 


| maids.—lIs the duke then married? 


ſaid I.—Alas, my friend, ſaid the Mar- 
quis, I am forry to inform you, the 
object of your affections fell a victim 


to my father's defigns—he compelled 
her to give him her hand 11 found 
he had turned the Counteſs's fortune 
into caſh and jewels, on which he 
lived, being deſirous of concealing 
the place of his abode, jealous to the 


laſt degree of her being ſeen ! With 
this view all his ſervants were females. 


_ Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
his domeſtics talked of his peculiari- 


ties z which occaſioned interrogatories 


concerning his funds of expence. Theſe 
the inquirers ſoon diſcovered were 
„„ in 


| 


| in ſpecie in the houſe : this determined 
them to rob him, My ſervant's bro- 


ther, who was courting the Ducheſs's 
maid, informed her of me; next 
day received a letter from my ſiſter, 
who promiſed to admit me one night 
into the houſe, where ſhe directed me 


to come in diſguiſe with my ſervant |— 
Thus was I made a tool of by theſe 


ruffians : they meant to effect the rob- 


bery by my means; and if detected, flat- 
tered themſelves they would be par- 


doned on n ny account ! At the time ap- 


pointed I went; Julia let me In, leaving 
the door open for my ſervant. She- 


was beginning to inform me of all: 


their diſtreſſes, when our ears were 


aſſaulted by an alarm-bell !—in an in- 
| Kant the houſe was filled with people; 


I heard my father ſay, Where is the 
raſcal who calls himſelf my ſon? My 
Vor. II. _—  fer«- 
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ſelvant, upon being diſcovered, had in- 3 


formed him, that I had hired him and 


his three companions (whom he had A 


introduced into the houſe) to murder 


and rob him, and to carry off the ladies! 


It was in vain J aſſured him to the 
contrary; he would not hearken to 
me; he recollected how much I had 
been in love with his charming ward; 
he upbraided me with my wickedneſs, 
and perhaps did believe me guilty. 

This affair, I make no doubt, has 
been miſrepreſented in the world 
we have no true hiſtories, but ſuch as 
have been written by thoſe who were 
ſincere enough to relate what they expe- 
rienced, in what relates to themſelves. 
Il was ſeized, and carried to a dungeon 


until my trial; when, without a 


hearing, I was condemned for life to 
be a galley-ſlave, and ſent for that 
| . Pur- 
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1 purpoſe on board the — at Mar- 


ſeilles. The labour of a golley-flave, 
zs become a proverb; nor is it without 
reaſon that this may be reckoned 
the greateſt fatigue that can be in- 
flicted on wretchecneſs. 
Imagine fix men chained to their 


| ſeats, entirely naked as when born, 
| fitting with one foot on a block of 


timber fixed to the footſtool ; the other 
lifted up againſt the bench before 
them, holding in their hands an oar of 
mn enormous ſize. Imagine them 
| lengthening their bodies, their arms 

| firetched out to puſh the oar over the 
backs of thoſe before them; who are 


| alſo themſelves in a ſimilar attitude. 


Having thus advanced their oar, they 


| raiſe that end which they hold in their 


hands, to plunge the oppolite in the 
fea; which done, they throw them- 
E M 2 5 | ſelves 
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ſelves back upon their benches below, „ 
which are ſomewhat hollowed to re- | 
ceive them. But none but thoſe who 


have ſeen them labour can conceive 
how much they endure: none but ſuch 


could be perſuaded that human 5 


ſtrength could ſuſtain the fatigue 


which they undergo for an hour ſuc- 
ceſſively. But what cannot neceſſity 


and cruelty make men do? Almoſt 


impoſſibilities. Certainly no galley 


can be navigated in any other way, 
than by a crew of ſlaves, over whom 
a comite may exerciſe the moſt un- 


bounded authority. No free man | 
could continue at the oar an hour un- 
wearied : yet a ſlave muſt ſometimes 
lengthen out his toil for ten, twelve, 
nay, for twenty hours, without the 


ſmalleſt intermiſſion. On theſe occa- 
ſions the comites, or ſome of the other 


8 5 mariners, 


| 


E 


mariners, put into the mouths of thoſe 

vretches a bit of bread ſteeped in wine, 

do prevent their fainting through exceſs 
of fatigue or hunger, while their hands 


are employed upon the oar. Ar ſuch 


| times are heard -nothing but horrid 
blaſphemies, loud burſts of deſpair, 


or ejaculations to Heaven; all the ſlaves 


ſtreaming with blood, while their un- 


_ pitying taſk-maſters mix oaths and 
threats, and the ſmacking of whips, to 
fill up this dreadful harmony. 

At this time the captain roars to 
the comite to redouble his blows ; 
and when any one drops from his ar 
in a ſwoon, (which not unfrequently 
happens) he is whipped while any re- 
mains of life appear, and then thrown 
into the ſea, without any farther cere- 
mony. T he Diable Boitteux, in order 


M3 to 


r . 
to make Cleofas ſenſible of the happy : 


condition of an inquiſitor, tells him, | 
Was not I a Dæmon, I would bean | 


inquiſitor ? Were tae devil to become 


a mortal, he would incline to be the 


comite to the galley-flaves at Marſeilles, 


whoſe hearts are inlapidated by cruelty. 


How theſe ſlaves are fed, to enable 
them to ſupport ſuch enormous toil, 
may be judged from the following 
account,—When it was neceſſary we 


| ſhould take ſome refreſhment, the | 


captain ordered the dogs to their meſs. 
He only meant by this, that we ſhould | 
be ſerved with beans, the uſual food | 
allowed us. Theſe are indecd moſt in- . | 
rolerable eating, and what nothing but | 
the moſt pinching hunger could diſpenſe 


with. Theyare ill boiled, with ſcarce any | 
— 2 5 = 1 
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oil, a little ſalt, and all to be eaten 


3 out of a capacious cauldron, not the 
5 cleaneſt i in the world, as may eaſily de 


conceived. -5 „ 
1 was never ſo hungry but that * 
preferred eating my portion of bread 
dipped in vinegar and water to this 
meſs, which even offended the ſenſe of 
| ſmelling. However, theſe, and twenty- 
two ounces of biſcuit, are all the food 
allowed for a galley-ſlave. Each of 
the crew receives s four ounces of this 


it be ee before it is brought 
upon deck, which is not unfrequently 


te caſe. 


TI once had the curioſity to count the 
number of beans which a brother ſlave 
had got for all his portion, which 


amounted to zuſt thirty; z and thoſe of 
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the little black bean, ene called 


 horſe-bean® We did not even com- 
miſerate one another. To pity, we muſt | 


be acquainted with the ſufferings of 
our fellow-creatures, but not feel them. 
When we know by experience what 
pain is, we pity thoſe who ſuffer ; but 
when we ourſelves are in pain, we N 
feel only what we ourſelves undergo, In 
every ſtation, ſubject to the calamities 
of life, we allow to others that ſhare 
of our ſenſibility only which we have 
no occaſion for ourſelves. People in 
eaſe, people in affivence, may think 
otherwiſe, but it is not in nature. 
Dreadful as this was, I have always 
thought death a puniſhment thatwas no 
way adequate to the crimes of ſome pub- 


| lic villains who have been puniſhed with 
'*: =; 8 
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it; and I am certain the moſt cowardly 
among men, would prefer it to being 


a galley- ſlave. We are condemned 


to death by nature; the ſentence of 


the law, and the hand of the hang- 
man, only anticipate a few months or 


days; but to be daily wiſhing for 
death, as a friend, to relieve us, and 
to be debarred of all means of meet- 


ing him, is ſuch a quinteſſence of 
wretchednefs as would, I believe, 
make all mankind keep a ftrict guard 


upon their actions, that they may 


avoid falling into it.“ 
From this infernal ſtate of exiſt- 


ence 1 was delivered by Mr. Wor- - 


thy, who is a flave-merchant — he 


3 * All miſdemeanors are puniſhed, among the 
Danes, by ſervitude in chains a longer or ſhorter | 


time. 


ſaw, 


L001 
ſaw, and pitied my diftreſ—he had 


accidentally ſaved the life of one of © | 


the ruffians who had aſſiſted in the at- 


tempt to rob my father. This man 


afterwards, upon his death-bed, ac- 
quuainted his good maſter of my ſitua - 
tion, . promiſed to releaſe me. 
This was effected by his giving a large 
ſum to the captain and the comite. 
The ſecret was told me; it was agreed 
J thould pretend to faint, and appear 
inſenſible; when I ſhould be thrown 
into the ſea as dead——This happily 
ſucceeded. 5 
Nothing can be more unjuſt than 
to confine the inſtances of huma- 
nity within the narrow circle of a 
few European nations. The noble, 
the generous, the humane diſpoſi- 
tions are diffuſed throughout all na- 
ture, 
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ture, and exert their engaging force 
wherever a body of men ſubſiſts. Vir- 
tue and vice are mingled in all ſocie- 
tics: we have ſavages in Italy; and 
there are worthy men amongſt thoſe we 
call ſavages. Chriſtians do often thoſe 
things which a modeſt heathen would 
bluſh at, and, while they boaſt of their 
religion, are ſtrangers to the com- 
mon laws of humanity. It ſhould be 


the boaſt of a wiſe man to deſpiſe 


nothing that he is not well acquainted 


with, and to do juſtice toall mankind, of 


whatever country or complexion.—Vir- 


tue, like the rays of the ſun, ſhines over 
the whole habitable globe, enlivens the 


moral, as that the material world, 


and exerts its benign influences from 


the ſcorching equinox to the frozen poles, 


We feel its force; all communities 


* 


are 
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are bound together by its magnetic in- 
fluence; and without it the nations af 
Barbary would be covered with de- 
vaſtation, and no more inhabited than 
the ſcorching ſands of its inhoſpitable : 
deſerts. 
Mr. Worthy no ſooner caſt his eyes 

on me, and perceived my ſorrow, than 
pity, tenderneſs, and compaſſion glow- 
ed in his countenance; his eyes moiſten- 
ed with generous ſympathy, and the 
firſt word he ſpoke convinced me 
that he already felt al 7 had ſuffered. 
But there is no pleaſure ſo tranſport- 
ing to him, as to be in any way in- 
ſtrumental in making any of the hu- 
man ſpecies happy. 255 


1 acquieſcedd in the juſtice of theſe 
ſentiments and could not ſufficientiy 
th admire 


1 
admire the fortitude which had ſup- 
ported the Marquis under ſuch un- 
heard-of trials! And as our ſenſe of 
many high enjoyments, both natural 
and moral, is exceedingly heightened, 
by our having obſerved or experienced 
many of the contrary evils; he bids 
fair at leaſt to be contented, when he 
looks back to the horrors he has 


| eſcaped. The poet ſays, 


The heart can bur tranſport brow 5 
T hat never felt a pain. 


It may eaſily be conceived the Mar- 


quis is moſt anxious to inquire after 
bis family—but gratitude to Mr. 
Worthy has made him accompany him 


| to England. 


When I ſeemed to compaſſionate 
his ſufferings, his gratitude aſſumed 
a grateful humility; but the moment 


1 #ppeared the leaſt inattentive to ; 


his 
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his misfortunes, his countenance col. 


lected ſuch an air of dignity, as not | 
only reproached my ſeeming want of 


ſenſibility, but reminded me alſo, that 


his ſufferings were not the conſequences 
of guilt, nor could in the leaſt de- 


gree lefſen his greatneſs of mind. 
I find Mr. Worthy has a law-ſuit 


depending; when that is ſettled he is 


to accompany my friend to Italy. He 


appears to me a very acute, ſenſible 
man; we were talking the other day of | 
the diſturbances at Madras, and of 


the ſtrange conduct of the people in 


Leadenhall- ſtree. He ſaid it put him | 
in mind of Anacharſus's obſervation to 
Solon, as they were returning from a 
public aſſembly, That he could not 


help being greatly aſtoniſhed to find, 


that, in their deliberations, it was the 


* — 7 — ] 0” —— — = — a a 
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| wie that fpoke, and the frols that de- 


cided.” I believe, in public aſſemblies, 
this will be found generally to be the 


' caſe, where party governs, and the 
| moſt powerful cabal is generally com- 


poſed of the leaſt rational. 
lattend theſe dear friends every where. 
The Marquis is an amateur, and his 


| taſte will be highly g oratified, when at 
VMlunſter-houſe, to view the prodigies of 
| jour creation he is a deſcendant of the 
Medici family : conſequently highly 


charmed with the character of the 
Counteſs of Darnley. But this is 


_ ſubject, I am incapable of entering 
| _upon=—=to praiſe exquiſite merit is 
perhaps the moſt difficult part of 
polite writing, and which I have 
no talents for; but which if I poſ- 


ſeſſed, I ſhould tire you with what 
i "oo 
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few other ladies ever yet was—their 
oton praiſes. But I will yield to none 
in what I value myſelf upon, being 
truly and affectionately 


4 1 
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The Marquis de Villeroy became 
much enamoured with Lady Eliza, 
whoſe compaſſion for his misfortunes. 


had fo far ſoftened her heart in his |; 


favor, that ſhe liſtened ro him firſt 
with complacency, afterwards with. 
tenderneſs, and at laſt with the moſt. 
lively intereſt. Congenial. ſculs ſoon 
form an union. She acknowledged. 
her partiality for him, but that no 1 
predilection whatever could induce her, * 
to leave her country and friends. 


1 
This opinion was greatly ſtrengthened 
by the, idea ſhe entertained of the in- 
conſtancy of mankind, and the little 
regard they pay to women after a few 
years poſſeſſion. 
The Marquis thought his renounc- 
ing his native country would be too 
great a ſacrifice to be offered at the 
altar of the Graces, Yet the idea of 
parting with Lady Eliza was what 
he was unable to ſupport. —She told 
him it would be in vain to think of 
making her foften the rigour of her 
deerce z for it proceeded from a firm- 
neſs, which nothing could conquer! 
jor, from all her obſervations in life. 
0 hive ever laſted long enough to 
wake it worth while to ſacriſice every 
thing elſe to it; ; the Paradifaic vition 
ar eternal conſtancy having long va- 
hed from theſe ſublunary regions: 
35 r 
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and that unleſs he would reſide in F 


England—ſhe never would be his |= _ 
A figh, which ſtole from him, con- 
veyed to Lady Eliza the height of his 
deſpair —his embarraſſment and dejec- 
tion increaſed her regard for him, 
while it awakened a tender commiſera- 
tion for them, believing herſelf en- 
tirely the cauſe of them. She there- 


fore thought it incumbent on her to 


endeavour to remove them by every 


attention in her power.—In conſe. 


quence of this conſideration in his 
favor, ſhe ſtrove to look chearful, 
though ſhe was not alittle hurt at find- 


ing it abſolutely neceſſary to * ſo 7 


amiable and deſerving a ma 

The Marquis, perceiving 1 re- 
monſtances would be ineffectual, took 
his leave with a heart diſtracted by 
: grief, perplexity, and W Being 
naturally 
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| naturally of a reſtleſs, gloomy diſpo- 
ſition, and of violent paſſions, in his 


deſpair he thought his adventures had 
been fo extraordinary that he was 
doomed to be wretched ! and formed 

a a reſolution of laying violent hands on 
himſelf : and the more he meditated on 
his ſituation, the more ſtrongly was he 
confirmed in his precipitate reſolu- 


| tion. Yet, as the inſtinct of ſelf-pre- 


ſervation 1s one of the ſtrongeſt in 
our frame, it inſpired him with a 
counter- idea, that of renouncing Italy; 
this only acquieſcence being requiſite 
to recommend him to Lady Eliza, 
without whom his life would be a 
burthen. He communicated his in- 
tentions to Lord Munſter, who ap- 
priſed his ſiſter of this proof of the 
Marquis's attachment for her.. 
PFlattered to the greateſt degree ar 
N 2 the 
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the firengrh of his affection, is pro- | 
miſed to give him her hand on his 
return from Italy here he muſt 
neceſſarily go, to prove the identity 


of his perſon, and to take Poſſeſſion of i 


his fortune. 


The Marquis made immediate pre- 


parations for his journey, and ſoon ſet 


out, accompanied by his friend Mr. 


Worthy, Mrs, Worthy accompany- 
ing Lady Elia to Munſter-houſe 
oon after their arrival Lord and 
Lady Darnley rejoined them with their 
little ſon, her lady ſhip being too tender 


a mother to leave him behind her, or | 


to commit him to the care of any but 
herſelf. The tender brain of Newton, 
or Alexander, altered in their infancy 
by a {mall compreſſion, or ſlight com- 
motion, might have rendered the firſt 
ſtupid, and the other a wiſe king—— 


Yet people in general, though emut 


lous of obtaining wealth for their 
heirs, commit them to the care of 
| unintereſted hirelings. Sir IIarry 


Bingley, his aunt and ſiſter, and moſt 
of the parties already introduced 20 


the reader, aſſembled ar Muniter- | 


houſe to ſpend the ſummer. 

Mrs. Lee had rejected every over-. 
ture from her huſband for a reconcilia- 
tion, whilſt his health and fortune laſt- 


ed—but to a mind like hers, mis | 


fortunes cancelied every injury —— 
His fortune ruined, his health im- 


paired, he plunged deeper and deeper. 
into every ſpecies of exceſs. This ſoon 
brought him to the greateſt diſtreſs, 


and he was ſo much reduced as to be 


in want of the common nceceffaries of 
life. Mrs. Lee, pon being informed 
of his deplorable f tuation, imme- 


N 3 Alately 
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diately converted that villa in Wales, . 
of which there has been a deſcription 
given“, into money, paid her huſband's 
_ debts, and accompanied him at a 
wretched hovel, to which his poverty, 
the conſequence of his crimes, and 
infidelity (to ber) had reduced him.— 
There ſhe continued, ſhewing him 
every attention until his deceaſe; when 
ths came with Lady Daraley to Mun- 
iter-houſe. : 

Lady Eliza foon received the fol- 
jowing Letter from the Marquis de 
Villeroy, 


Madam, * enise. 


On my arrival at this place, I found = 
that, on the report of my death, my 


father had conſigned over his eſtate 
to 2 near relation of mine who knew 
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me 
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me at once, though ſo emaciated, and 
has acted in the moſt honorable man- 
ner to me. My father has . 


to La- Trappe in France: thither my 
duty muſt lead me, previous to the 
happineſs I ſhall receive in — 


* myſelf at your feet. 
Were I diſpoſed to draw the moſt 
engaging portrait imaginable, I could 


eaſily find a ſubject; but as you may 
poſſibly wiſh for an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the original, I ſhall omir 
the attempt, ſince it would be diff. 


cult for you to obtain it from that 


principle in human nature which 
makes us ſtrangers 7s cννẽ‚S: eb. 
IT ſhall detain your ladyſhip no lon- 


ger, than to requeſt you will inform 


: my friend, your brother, that I am 


mortified to be unable to deliver his 
3 letter 


. 4 


i letter to Mademoiſclle de Querci—" 
no ſuch perſon can be found. TT 
Need I paint that paſſion I have 
given you ſuch proofs of? — No; 
all deſcriptions would fall ſhort of 
my feelings. I will ever yield to 
every wiſh your ſoul can form; you 
are entirely abſolute, unleſs you 
ſhould attempt impoſſibilities, amongſt 
which I reckon this as the greateſt—for 
me to breathe a moment without being 

entirely and inviolably yours. 


De VIILIEROV. 


It may here be, perhaps, proper to 
inform the reader of what perhaps 
his own ſagacity may have made him 
anticipate— The Duke de Salis had 
neither hoon able, by intreaties or 

: threats, 


E 
threats, to compel the Counteſs de Sons 
to marry him, though he had given 
out that ſhe had; this induced him to 
keep both her and his daughter cloſely 


confined. It has been already related, 


how he had conſigned over his ſon | 
as a houfe-breaker ;=-when he found 


him condemned to the gallies—like 


the cruel inconſiſtency of an AdmiraPs* 


| judges—he laid himſelf under the neceſ- 


ſity of declaiming the equity of his 
own ſentence—and when he found the 
decree 


Admiral Byog ; on which occaſion the fol- 
| lowing verſes were made, which I now * 
to the reader. 
We the court martial now begin to ſicken, 
And find at laſt that we are conſcience ſtricken. 
Sad ſuppliants in Byng's behalf we come, 
And humbly crave you would defer his doom! 
Bound 


5 
decree againſt his ſon was inevitable— 
unable to bear the reproaches of his 
inward monitor, and liſtening to the 
whiſpers of a gloomy dilpoſition, he 
became almoſt frantic——In this ſi- 
tuation of mind, torn with the agonies 
of grief, he became more careleſs of 
his ward —and the Counteſs and Julia 
eſcaped from him — After his conduct 
to his ſon— they trembled left in 
ſome act of deſpair he ſhould on ſome 


Bound by our oath, we cannot yet make clear 
What *twas we meant, nor xzever ſhall, we fear. 
We found him guilty, and we found him not; 
We wiſh'd him ſav'd, yet wiſh'd him to be ſhot. 
But as at land, fo did we find at ſea: \ 
If we did one, the other could not be. 

Save him, great ch:ef—your royal mercy ow! 


— 


ED Shoot him, dread chief—let royal juſtice flow ! 


| Relieve our conſciences with pitying eye, 
—_ grant that Byng may neither 'ive nor die! 
turure 
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future occaſion equal the paſt ſcene, 
which chilled them with horroy—— The 
| Counteſs was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 
which altered her features conſiderably, 
without impairing her beauty ; this 
circumſtance facilitated their eluding 
all ſearch after them from the Duke, 
as Julia wore men's clothes; and they 
ſupported. themſelves by the ſale of 
jewels. 

The intelligent reader now per- 
ceives, that Mademoiſelle de Querci and 
her brother, were no other than the 
Counteſs de Sons and Julia, whom 
Lord Munſter had met at Venice. 

When the Duke de Salis retired to 
La-T rappe, the Counteſs de Sons ap- 
peared, and took poſſeſſion of her 
fortune. She had remained conſtantly 
and ſincerely attached to Lord Mun- 
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ſter, was flattered by his attentions at 
Venice, and found her eſteem increaſed 
by the regard he paid to his pre- en- 
gagements; but would not at that 
time diſcover herſelf, fearing that 
the only flattered herſelf that he ſaw 
her with the eyes of affection, and 
leſt the fmall-pox had made ſuch an 
alteration, as might change his ſenti- 
ments. Upon the Marquis de Villeroy's 
arrival in Italy, ſhe was highly charmed 
to receive a letter from Lord Munſter 
addreſſed to Mademoiſelle de Querci, 
and determined to accompany him and 
Julia to England; but this was care- 
fully concealed, to render the dil- 
covery more pleafing. 

In the mean time, the family at 
Munſter- houſe paſſed their time molt 


agreeably, though Lord Munſter, 
Sir Toy Bingley, and Mrs. Lee, 
{whe 


: (who knew nothing of Mr. Villars) | 


on the pleaſure-grounds= 
beſt artificers were on the ſpot, theſe 
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often were melancholy and diſtrait. 
Lord Munſter made great prepara- 


| tions to celebrate the anniverſary of 


Lady Darnley's wedding-day : on 


which occaſion a number of buillings 


were added to thoſe already mentioned = 
—As all the 


were executed in the ableſt manner. 


One temple he finiſhed without the in- 
ſpection of any one 


On the morning of the maſquerade, 


| walking out with. Sir Harry Bingley, 
be told him he ſhould be glad to have 
| his opinion of it. In this temple was 
painted the catara? of the river Dahl, 

which he had drawn on the ſport— 


the cottage where Miſs Harris re- 


fided—ard herſelf at work, in the ſame 
way in which he ſaw her, with her 
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lovely 
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lovely boy playing beſide her (Miſs 
| Harris had permitted Lord Munſter 
to draw her picture, and he had for- 
tunately taken an exact likeneſs) 
Sir Harry Bingley ſtarted at behold- 
ing it, and exclaimed, It is her, it is, 
by Heaven, it is her! What artiſt 
drew that picture? it is, it is herſelf!” 
— he then ſunk almoſt motionleſs in a 
chair Lord Munſter careleſly an- 


ſwered Bingley, are you mad? That 


picture cannot concern you; I painted it 
from life! Where did you ſee her? 
Anſwer but that queſtion, and I am 
gone, gone that inſtant; the world 
ſhould not detain me!” It is, it is, 
my Lord, the lovely woman I told you 
of, But her graces were yet more 
charming ſtill than her beauty! an exter- 
nal glare of beautymay captivate the eye; 


and —_ the „g bt; but 1 it is the graces 
„ 


' that win the heart, that powerfully at- 

tract every faculty of a kindred mind. 
] loved her, and was beloved ! She loved 
my perſon, not my fortune. Her 

tenderneſs, her affection were my only 


joy !” © Why then, replied Lord 

' Munſter, did you leave her? but make 
yourſelf eaſy on her account ; ſhe can 
be nothing to you; I expect her ſoon 
' in England.“ In England !” — 
es, Sir, in England; I fancy by this 
time ſhe is married to my friend Ogil- 
| by.” Lord Ogilby !” © Yes; he was 
| paſſionately in love with her : ſhe abſo- 
lutely refuſed him; but it is not likely, 
poſſeſſing ſuch beauty, ſuch perfec- 
tions —ſlighted by the author of her 


excluſion from every dear and valua- 


ble claim in ſociety, relations, friends, 
reputation, and protection that ſhe 
thould continue deaf to the earneſt 

| 1 ſoli- 
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dbolicitations of another, who can reſtore 


her to theſe advantages ſuch a man as 
Ogilby, a tender lover, who would 
ſacrifice his time and fortune to her, 
and who promiſed he would be. 4 
| father to her boy.” 

Sir Henry's ſenſes appeared ſuſpend- 


ed. He at laſt repeated, Diſtraction, 7 


madneſs, fury ! But, by the great God 


of Heaven—he ſhall not be 4 father 
to my boy! The agitation of his ſpirits 
rendered him almoſt unintelligible : 
| Lord Munſter could only underſtand 


that he intended to ſet out directly 
he therefore diſſuaded him from it— 


telling him, that if he refuſed ſtaying 
that day (on which he meant to mark 
his reſpect to Lady Darnley) that he 
muſt renounce his friendſhip for ever! 


My Lord, returned he, I honor, I 
love you; your virtues demand the 
bes — — 4 


- 
: » . 
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firſt, your amiable engaging qualit:«; 
the laſt ; but were you God initead orf 


man you ſhould.not Getain me !—A 


few hours may reader her the wife of 


the happy Ogilby! There is damna- 


tion in that thought » — As Lord 
| Muaſter kad conrived an agreeable 


ſurpriſe to Sir IIerry—and RIiſs Harris 


and her child were actually arrived, 


and concealed at Mr, Burt's, who had 
taken 2 ſeparate houſe, tor retirement, 
—it was neceſſary he ſhould detain 


him; and as he had forgot to aſk where 


the ſcene repreſented was, he availed - 


himſelf of that circumitance, ſaying, 


* Since, Sir, I cannot command your 
cemplaiſance, 1 may at leaſt enforce your 


abedicuce, for you know not where to 


go, without I tell e my lips 
ſhall be ſealed up fer ever, unleſs you 
Fol H. * 0 paſs 
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pats this night here-If in the morn- 
ing you chooſe to ſer off, I will inftru& 
you in every particular. In the time 
Lord Munſter was enjoying Sir Harry's 
happineſs—ſome of his friends were 
cqually engaged for him. The Coun- 
tels de Sons and Julia, the Marquis 
de Villeroy, Mr. Villars, and Mr. 
Worthy, came to London before the 
e e — Mr. Villars wrote to 
Lord Darnley, a acquainting him pri— 
varcly with their arrival, and it was 
agreed in return they ſhould all make 
their appearance on that occaſion. 
This entertainment was executed 
equal to the munificence and taſte of 
Lord Munſter—and as it was given 
entirely in honor of Lady Darnley, 
the principal objects in his arrange- 
ments had a reference to her, Never 
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|. was parental a ſtection more fondly 
evinced, never was filial gratitude more 
entire. — It has been already obſerved, 
that nothing was ever more elegantly 
planned than Nlunſter Village, the 


farm aczoining, and the pleafure- 
grounds which lead to the Jiuie + in 
ine farm you wandercd from variety. 
to variety; buildings ct great utility 
and much tancy, grooves inſpiring dit. 
ferent ſenſations, from the lucid ſumi— 
mits that wake the mind to gatety, to 
the dark brown or cr cbſcure of 
trees crowding their branches together 


in the vale, which pofleſs the foul with 

home, felt contemplation. | 
Above three hundred of the nobility 
and people of fathion in the neighbour- 
| hood were invited, Lord and Lad y Darn- 
ley, Lord Munſter, Lady El2Y, and Mr. 
; 2: Wer- 
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W orthy, were the only people un- 
maiked. They received the company in 
the temple of Minerva, which faced a 
ſine piece of water, on which there is an 
iſland. The river repreſented the Styx?, 
the iſland Ely ſiu:n, and Charon ferried 
over paſſengers. Elis b: i: ing, the 

names of Dru nenes, Ariſtotle, 


: hand) PI my W 1 Phi, dias, , and. L 


* Elyſium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, Styx, 
Kc. are here neceſſarily introduced. If they 
ſhould offend any pious or critical ears, I ſhall 
defend myſelf (as has bren done before) by the 
folemn declaration nich is always annexed by 
the Italian writers to works where they ate 
obliged to uſe ſuch exprefions : Se havwei no- 
menato Fate, Fortuna, De/tino, . Eiy/ro, Stige, &c. 
ono ſcargi di penna poetica, nom ſentiment! gi 
anema catolico.“ If I have annexed Fate, For- 
tune, Deſtiny, Elyſium, Styx, &c. they are 
only the ſports of a poetical fancy, not the len 
timents of a Catholic mind. 


Daralcy 
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Darnley — They were all dreſſed in 
Grecian habits. Demoſthenes, in an 
elegant harangue, acquainted her, that 
the wiſe Minos had indulged them in 
their requeſt, of taking that opportu- 
nity of doing homage to her ſuperla- 
tive merit, and to return her thanks 
for reviving their memories in the en- 
couragement ſne gave to the arts and 
ſciences, as under her patronage the 
Muſes had made Munſter Village their 
capital feat. He then expatiated on 
the advantages ſhe had procured to 
ſocicty the influence of the philoſo- 
phic ſpirit in humanizing the mind, 
and preparing it for intellectual exer— 
tion and delicate plraſures—in explor- 


ing, by the help of geometry, the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe in promoting 
navigation, agriculture, medicine, 
ökÿ | 


I 


and moral and political ſcience. | Lady 
Darnley (though totally unprepared, 
being ignorant of her nephew's plans) 


made a very ready and polite anſwer, 
returning them thanks for the honor 


they did her, which (ſhe 0" as it 


could afford them no other pleaſare, 
than that of cbliving, nd the ob- 
ligation greater. Demoſthenes replied, 
that great geniuſes are always ſu perior 
to their own abilities. 

dome time after Charon was obſervedt to 
boyd ſome paſſengers in Roman habits ; 

ey pro eve to be Cicero, Lucretius, Li- 


vv, Virgil, Ilorace, Ovid, Varro, Ti- 


bullus, and Vitruvius. Cicero advancing, 
made Lady Darnley a ſpeech ſimilar to 
that of Demoſthenes—as like thoughts 
will be ever born of the like ſubjects, 


by people who live in correſponding 
periods 
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periods of the progreſion of manner. 
In ſuch caſes ſome conſiderable Hula. 
rity of expreſſion may be ocaſioned 


by the agency of gcntre! principlis. 
Lady Darnley made a gravious reply, 
intimating her ſmall merit, and the ap- 


prehenſions ſhe felt that phy ſical cauſcs 


might impede her good intentions; that 
her powers had been limited; but that 


ſne was far from thinking irh. 
leau, that wherever there is a Macenas, 
a Virgil or an Horace will arite, 
(curtlying to theſe gentlemen. Ciccro 
obſerved to her the hapyinei; os 
wyed in living at a pericd diſtinguithucs. 


by men of ſuch ſhining; abilities b 
every department! 


Lady Darnley anſwercd, that. lie 


honored her countrymen vert mul 
that ſhe acknowledged we have a: 


* 12 
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preſent very able men in every depart. 
ment; but that in morality ſne was 


afraid we have refined more upon the 
wices of the ancients than heir virtues, 


and ſhe_could not help queſtioning _ 


whether there was any miniſter, ma- 
giſtrate, or lawyer, now in Europe, 
Who could explain the diſcoveries of 
Newton, or the ideas of Leibnitz, in 
the ſame manner as the principles of 
Zeno, Plato, and Epicurus, had been 5 
illuſtrated at Rome *, 5 
He thanked her for her polite com- 
pliment, and retired with his com- 
panions. 
They were Groteded by Italians, 
who were announced Lawrence de 
Medicis, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, Arioſto, and Taſſo. Law- 
rence de Medicis expreſſed his happi- 


By Cicero. | 
10 


1 
neſs from having been permitted the 
honor of paying his reſpects to ber, 
and admiring the works of her crea- 
tion, and complimented her in the 
name of his friends for the encourage- 
ment ſhe had afforded the arts. — She 
ſaid, the applauſe of the worthy is 
too valuable to be received with in- 
difference; but ſtill modeſtly declined 
the praiſes beſtowed on her, ſaying, the. 


had endeavoured to follow his example, 
although the imitation was 4 faint on, 
and that the only commendation ſhe 
aſpired to was from the attempt. That 
| without her aſſiſtance, ſhe made no 
doubt, if phyſical cauſes did not pre- 
vent it *, that the ſociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, 


According to the Abbe de Bos's hypo- 


and 
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and commerce in London, 18 well cal. 


this nation ſociety, which, without 


neglecting what tenus more immediate- 


ly to the improvement of agriculture, 
and the neceſſary arts of life, gives the 


molt honorable encouragement to thoſe 


which are elegant and ornamental. Had 


fuch a ſociety been inſtituted fifty years 


ago, London, perhaps by this time, 
would have been the grand feat of the 


arts, as it is the envied ſcat of freedom. 


Michael Angelo, that celebrated re- 
ſtorer of the arts of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, expreſſed how 


e was charmed with Mun- 


ſter Village“. What is really beauti - 


ful, ſaid he, does not depend either 


* Thoſe in the ſhades are F uppoſed acquaintes 
with the tranſactions 1 in ths: world. | 


upon 


| 


— —_—— 
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upon faſhion, or times; there may be 
different ways of expreſſing things in 


different ages ; but there can only be 
ene of conceiving them properly.” The 
temple, in which they were, was a- 
dorned with the paintings of Raphael“, 


copied by an able artiſt. Lady Darn- 


ley, pointing to theſe, (and addreſſing 


he piQures were, the Parnaſſus of Raphael ; 


—and the ſchool of Athens, which is a moi 


_ glorious performance, and worthy the hand of 2 


divinity—The firſt is in the hall of Conſtantine 
at Rome, and contains no lefs' than twenty- 


eight figures—two of which in particular, the 


one repreſenting Juſtice, and the other M-ek- 


neſs, are incomparable—They were the laſt 
things he executed before his death—They 


contain al! that is excellent in painting, whether 
we conſider them in the beauty of the compo- 
ſition, the noble gracefulneſs of the characters, 


the uncommon greatneſs of the ſtyle of the 
_ draperies, or the wonderful force of colouring, 


** and * 


him) 


3 
kim) ſaid, There is a proof how much 
we fall ſhort, how faintly we copy 
originals !“ Raphael replied, that her 
ladyſhip did him much honor; the 
| pieces ſne had ſelected, had met with 
the ſuffrage of the public; but that, 
in his own acceptation, 10e cartodus 
were the beſt of his performances 
which he apprehended a juſter pre- 
vailing taſte at = condemned: 
Otherwiſe the father of his people, 
approved of by Minos o good fo in- 
dulgent a prince to his ſubjects - would 
not lock them up from public obſerva- 
tion.ä— Lady Darnley was here quite at a 
loſs; ſhe bluſhed, heſitated, unwilling 
either to refuſe her ſovereign 1e or 

philanthropy! 1 
Lawrence de Medicis perceiving her 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, in pity to her confuſion, 2 
tired with his company. 


Charon again landed a oroupe Of 
figures 3 their dreſs declared them Eng- 


liſn, of che reign of King Charles 1— 


They proved to be the Puke of Buck- 
ingham , Sir William Petty, Mir. 
Pryden, Mr. Locke, Mr. Waller, &c. 
The Duke addrefi- Lady Darnley 
with that polite adurets peculizy to 
himſelf in his age, and which has Hnce 
been ſedulouſly ſtudied, to the preven— 
tion of qualities which it ſhould oniy 


®* He was ſent over as Ambaſſador extra- 


a” * —— — 6ỹ——ů —ů————ů——— 


He was received at that court with great diſ- 
| tinQion; which ſeldom conſiders more than the 
external appearance. His Grace poſſeſſed al re 
graces. Lewis XIV, then in the flower of his 


age, ſaid he was the cal Ergliþ gentleman he 


had ever ſeen, 


be 


ordinary to France on the King's reftoration. 
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be the harbinger of—he expatiated on 
her merit that ſhe had obliged the 
whole nation, as every one individual 
might receive improvement or pleaſure 


by her means.—Lady Darnley returned 


nim a moit gracious anſwer, {till inti- 
mating ker apprehenſions, that the arts 


perhaps were not likely to thrive in this 


foil, where our purſuits, opinions, and 
inclinations, vary with the weather 


that the declenſion of letters after the 


reign of Charles II. but too fully 
juſtified her opinion. The Duke an- 
ſwered her, that indeed that was the 
common and received opinion, and 


that the reign ſhe mentioned was the 
Auguftan age in England; but that 
he had the honor to aſſure her, that a 
juſt taſte was by no means then formed. 


The progreſs of philological learn- 


Irg, 


q . — — * ICT 
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ing, and the Helles Lettres was obſtruct- f 
ed by the inſtitution of the Royal 
Society, which turned the thoughts of 


men of genius to phyſical inquiries.— 


To that body we were indebted for 


6 RR — — — 6 
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the diſcoveries relating to light, the 


principle of gravitation, the motion 


or the fixed ſtars, the geometry of 
tranſcidental qualities; but that it was 


left to her lady ſhip to revive the agree- 
able arts, for which her name muſt 


5 be handed down to poſterity with 


honor. 


The following dialogue enſued between | 


Charon and a Beau. 


Beau.- 


8 Wer 


J have ſeen all parts of 
the world, and ſhould like to take a 
view of Elyſium, being rather tired of 
this ſide of the Styx, 
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Mercury to Charon. 
frivolous an animal to 25 to the 


wiſe Minos! 


Charon. —— Minos, 5 Gir, knows no- 


thi ng of the grace if you pleaſe 
I will row you to the infera re Zions. 


Daeau.—— With all my wart, I bi- 


faſhiun heren; . od waiter Cha 


ron, in what way mall 1 paſs my time? 


Charon. If you are fond of do- 
ing nothing (a favourite paſſion with 


many fine gentlemen) Theſeus will 
readily reſign his ſeat to you: or if it 
is your genius, like many others, to 


chooſe to be, 
* 2 without buſineſs, Jet in full employ,” 


* Deities interfere when they 1 7 


ſeen by mortals! 


8 1 Corinth ans, chap. i. v. WY 
you 


He i is too 


N 
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you may join Siſyphus, or accom- 
pany the Danaides. 


 Beau.—— Neither of theſe will ſuir 
me; idleneſs is inſi pid and 1 aleſt by 2 


neſs But are there no public places ? 


Charon.— 0! yes great variety: 
each perſon in that place purſues those 
inclinations, whereby he had been 
ſwayed, or had rendered himſelf re- 


markable here on carth. 


| Beau. There are fine women 
then, of courſc? 
Charon. —— As to women, no ſe— 


raglio in the world comes up to it; 
a part of whatever the world, ſince _ 
creation, has ever yet produced, of 
lovely and cachanting amongſt w omen 
are there aſſeinbled.— There you may 
view and gaze, with admiration, upon 
Helen, whoſe bewitching charms were 
to deſtructive to the family, the city, 
VV ane! 
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and the empire of King Priam.—On 
each ſide of her are Galatea, and Breſ- 
fis, Lais, Phryne, and thouſands more 
— There alſo you may behold in all 


their charms, in the full luſtre of at- 
raction, and decked in eve: ry grace, 


ſome of thole happy fair-ones, whom 


the greateſt poers, fo lavith in their 
praile, have in their lays immortaliſed; 


tuch, amongſt many others, are the 
Corinna of Ovid, the Lydia of 


Horace, the Leſola of Catullus, the 


Delia of Tibullus, the Licoris of Gal- 


Jus, and the Cynthia ot Propertius. 


Bear L will go; J am enchant- 


ed wich the idea of ſeeing theſe dear 
crectures. But I will ſhiver the wheel 
and diſtaff of the Deſtinies againſt the 
wall, and ſpoil their Nee 
Pl} calze their ſpindle, where hang the 


threads of Ruan lite like beams. 
driven 


} 


— — N 
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driven from the ſun, and mix them 

all rogether, Kings and beggars! But 
bark'ee, maſter Charon, is there good 5 
muſic? I cannot do well with out muſic! 


Charon. There are all kinds of 


concerto's md opera's, both vocal 
and inſtrumental, executed by the very 
beſt of the Italians, and the molt ccle- 
brated voices from every part of the 


world. There are varicus pieces per- — 


formed in all languages, and in all 
kinds of taite, for the univerſal 


tisfaction of the audience. Tho: 
who have a taſte for ancient muſic, 
will be more eratified than they can 
be in Tottenham-itreet*, They will 
hear with admiration tne gentle flute 
of Marſius, be ited With the 


3 of Stentor, and expire 


5 A concert eſtabliſhed there in 1776. 
P 2 with 
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with delight at the thrilling note of 
Miſurus's | trumpet. 
Beau. All this is charming; but 
| what fort of a table is kept ? One can- 
not altogether live on love and muſic ; 
though one muſt languiſh and expire 
without them, as well os with them ! 
Charon. If you are fond of good 
chear, you have nothing to do but 
to pay a viſit to Tantalus. Are you 
thirſty? The Styx, the Cocytus, and the 
Phlegethon preſent their waves to your 
acceptance. „ 1 
Beau. — I ſhould indeed - rather 
prefer the nectar of the Gods but 
as I ſhall not ſtay long (for I make 
it a rule never to ſtay long in a Place) + 
water may ſuffice ! 
Charon,——1t would have been as 
eaſy to haveeſcaped from the Labyrinth 
of Dædalus, as the infernal regions 
1 Beau | 


Peau——] have always (though 
as wild as March, and inconſtant uc 
April) been a favourite with the fair 
Ariadne e for her Theſeus 
a means of eſca e. 

Charon.—1 3 evo doubt, ſ rom 
your RON that ve 511 are nut 
only the favourite, but the bleſſed. 
Adonis of all the wemen : but that 
will avail you nething. Lucifer, the 
unpitying Luciier, thaugh vou ſhould 
promiſe to offer him every day three 
hundred bulls in ſacrifice *, would not. 
lend you even ore of the ſmalleſt of 
his imps to help vou to get our. 

Beau.- 


Did not fercules eſcape 


from i it, and carry Cerberus along with; 

him? Did not Ancas "with the. aſſiſt- 
ance of the golden bough, and led 
» Horace, lib. ii, ode 1. 5 


1 1 
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by the Cumæan Sybil) take the ſame 
journey to pay a viſit to his father ? 
Why may not I, like Orpheus, 80 to 
viſit it while living! EE 
Charon.—Orpheus was particularly 
| indulged, and Eurydice reſtored to 
him on account of his charming voice, | 
and the delightful muſic of his lyre! _ | 
Tou have no ſuch pretenſions. But | 
Aledo, Megara, and Tyſiphone, will re. 
ceive you graciouſly and open the 
gates of Tartarus to you. The leaſt 
of your exploits will entitle you to 
their attentions :—they are too good, 
too reaſonable, too indulgent to re- 
quire from you the very great pains 
you have taken, through the whole 
courſe of your life, to recommend your- g 
ſelf to them. 
Beau et us g⁰ then, old boy! 
Twill 


a — 4 
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I will try what a little flattery will 
do with them! I can /ay with Ceſor, 
I wonder what tear is =" Aſide) But 
my heart plaguily miſgives me for 4% 


that] but in my circumſtances I mull 
change for the better; my money is 


gone; and as ] never game, I carne: 


xpect the club, cr the ⁊cœiters at the 
dub, to make 2 9 fereption fer ne! 


Two pee ers and a ba rronet t applied to 
Charon, to ferry them over to Men- 


ſter-houſe: but Itergury again in- 


terfered, telling Led C——d that 
although he had been thought | in the 


world not to have been ſans quelque 
goat in the Lelle mariere, and had = 
an encourager of the Belles Lettres 


yet as Minos only permitted them to 
come back to the world (in the pre- 
P 4 lent 
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ſent caſe) to do honor to ſuperlative 
feminine merit, none but ſuch who 
had paid a proper reſpect to the ſex in 
their life-time could be indulged in 
that pleaſure. But if he would burn 
his book (wherein he depreciates wo- 
men, and conſiders them only as the 
toys of dalliance) in the fiery billows 
cf Phlegethon, he would intercede for 
him with Minos. This the peer re- 
jecting, his brother the baronet in- 
treated to be permitted to go in his 
ſtead; but Mercury reminded him, 
he had pulled down a houſe built by 


Inigo Jones, and therefore could have 
no pretenſions to taſte! 


Lord L——n was ferried over bs | 


himſelf; and after paying his compli- 


ments to Lady Darnley, returned; 


when the * dialogue took 
„ "PIE 


—— — 


1 
2 
place in Elyſium between his lordſhip, 
and the other peer above mentioned. 
Lord C——d,—— Your lordſhip 
may belicve that I could have no great 
pleaſure in ſeeing a woman's follies : 
1 was only deſirous of inquiring what 
they are doing at home, cr in America ? 
Did I defire to puniſh an enemy in the 
ſevereſt manner, I would inflict no- 
thing worſe upon him than to oblige 
him to liſten to all the follies in which 
he has no ſhare, and to be witneſs to 
gaieties in which he cannot partake, 
My heart was never dilated by the 
amplitude of generous principles; no- 
thing was ever intereſting to me, but 
in proportion as it contributed to my 
cen particular gratifications. Curioſity 
now however prevailed with me to at- 
tempt going to diſcover in what way 
CE” LE 
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they are going on, being 3 
of the conſequences of the meaſures 
formerly adopted. Whoever would de- 

prive men of their natural rights, is 

an enemy to the race of men; and lie 
that thinks it can be efſectuated with- 
out univerſal miſchief, is a ſtranger to 
the ways of Providence; the moſt in- 
variable rule of which i is, That nothing 
contradictory to its original laws ſhall _ 
ever be accompliſhed, either of a phy- 
fical or moral nature, without bring- 
ing ruin on that people which has in- 
ſtituted it. How few are capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the good and pernicious 
effects which will follow the inſtituting 

a new law, before it is enacted ! To 
remedy preſent evils, they make a law 

which brings greater miſchiefs along 

with it, though imperceptible to their 
ſhallow 
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ſhallow capacities. No two undier- 
ſtandings on earth are more different 
than a judicial and legiſlative z; many 
men enjoy the firſt, who have not the 
leaſt emanation of the ſecond. Wehen 
a law is to be founded, which de- 
pends on the firſt principles in kuman 
nature, there genius only can cficctuare 
any diſcovery ( truth; the mind 
muſt dart forv i into futurity, from 
the principles Which it knows in hu- 
man nature: a genius of quite a dif- 
_terent kind * that of diſtinguiſhing 
between right and wrong in any 
particular wi The firtt only can 
form the legiſlator, and plan laws of 
utility and public good, the latter 
decide of the conſequences of them 
when they are made. The one capa- 


city is the moſt rare, moſt excellent 
| and 
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and beneficial bleſſing beflowed on 
man; ; the other to be found in almoſt 
all mankind, or attamable by habit, 
yet uſeful when confined to its proper 
fphere of action, and not permitted 
to rove, with the imagination of the 
ee few, amongſt the regions s of 
xalted 1 
Lord L——n.-——-lIrt is not enough, 
my Lord, that the Engliſh are a miſe- 
rable, they render themſelves a 7:di- 
culous people: And, after all the noiſe 
the brawlers make in the lower houſe, 
they only fight the battles, aid the wiſhes 
of the Americans, aad exalt the 
triumph of the French! In private 
life it is reckoned a good expedient, 
for the ſake of an eaſy, quiet life, to be 
patient and ſubmiſſive under what are 
ſuppoſed neceſſary evils : but I differ 
W 


— 8 
En 
ſo much from this maxim, that I am 
convinced thoſe will ever be trod upon 
ho creep; and that certain ſubmil- 
ſions derogatory to a ſenſe of honor in 
an individual or the nation, never 
prevent the blow, though ic may be 
prutrafed for a ſeaſon, in order to lay 
it on with a redoubled force at a time 
our ſtrength is weakened, and that 
we are debilitated by our mortifica- 
tions and a ſenſe of the ſubmiſſions 
we have made injurious to the honor of 
an individual or the pride of the nation. 
Ic is a mortifying æra, but muſt have 
its place 1n the annals of this diſgraced 
kingdom, whilſt extravagance and 
every ſpecies of gaieties daily increaſe. 
I am ſorry to acquaint your Lord- 
mip, that the publication of your 
book has given in England the ſame 
wound to morality and buſineſs as the 
) pub- 


1 

publication of the ſpirit of laws has 
given in France to the monarchical con- 
ſtitution. The Engliſh ſtudy nothing 
now but the Creces. Procraſtination is 
ne ton, becauſe any thing abrupt is un- 
graceful. The increaſe of manners 
has always been thought as impercepti- 
ble as the hand of a clock, which 
though in conſtant motion cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed in het motion. But your 
book has occaſioned a more rapid 
change: your countrymen having 
exchanged the armour of Mars for the 

emours of Venus, their greatneſs of mind 
and magnenin:ity for tirifling purſuits 
and, inſtead cf ſpeaking forcibly in the 
Henate, they whine a tale of love in the 
ear of their miſtreſſes: having de- 
ſcended fuddeniy, like ficilful muſicians, 
from the ſerte and the pompoſo to the 
lia and the pianiſimo. Refinement 

IS - Will. 
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will bring 1 us back to barbari tit 
far be it from me to ſuppoſe ſuch an 


event can happen ſuddenly; but in 


the courſe of a few years, I make no 
doubt, as a man in days of yore that 
could read had the benefit of clergy, 
ſo will a man be eſteemed an able __ 
miniſter, or an expert negociator of 
| buiineſs, if he can write a pretty fon- 
net—or dance a good minuet. 
Lord C=—d.——The graces, my 
lord, 1 Rill ſay, the graces for ever 
—and as to dancing, can there be any 
ſcience more uſeful for a miniſter ta. 
learn to figure cut with a good grace, 


never to Joſe time, and not even to 
nod, inſtead of ſleeping a century * 


Two other paſſengers applied to Cha- 


8 Alludes to a circumſtance that paſſed 3 in 
the houſe of commons. 


3 ron 
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Ton to ferry them over the Styx, 
Homer and Offian. | 

Mercury told Charon that he might 
carry Homer to Olympus, and place 
him with the Demigods ; but he could 
not be permitted to go to Munſter- 
houſe, for the ſame reaſon Lord C=—d 
had been rejected: But Oſſian had a 
: zuſt claim to that indulgence. „ 
The Chief of other years being land- 
ed, addreſſed Lady Darnley as Pr : 
 Offian.——1T have eſcaped from zhe 
narrow-houſe*! I have croſſed Col- 
amon f, O daughter of Munſter, to be- 
hold thy glory. My joy returns as 
when I firſt beheld the maid, the white- 
bo ſomed daughter of ſtrangers, Moinaſ 
with the dark blue eyes: But Cri- 

* The narrow-bouſe, the grave. | 

| + Col-amon, a narrow river. 

t Iona, a woman ſoft in temper, 1 5 
„ mona 
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mona ſhould be thy name, for thou 
art the cuiding ſtar of the women of 
Albion, who mark no years with their 
_ deeds! Time rolls on, ſeaſons return, 
but they are ſtill unknown. V anity 
is their ecompence; and when their 
years (hall have an end, no grey 
ſtone ſhall riſe to their renown ! But 
the departure of thy ſoul ſhall be a 
ſtream of light! A thouſand bards 
ſhall ſing of thy praiſe, and the maids 
of harmony, with their trembling 
harps, ſhall relate thy mighty deeds !- 

Thy ton, when the years of his 
youth ſhall ariſe, will raiſe the mould 
about thy ſtone, and bid it ſpeak to 
other years! The joy of his grief 
will be great! Like the memory of 
joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mourn- 
ful to the foul. He will ſay, © ſhe 

$ Crimona, a woman with a great ſoul. 3 


. „ 
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will not come forth in her beauty, 
will move no more in the ſteps of her 
lovelineſs: but ſne will be like the 
rainbow on ſtreams, or the gilding of 
ſun-beams on the hills! She has not 
fallen unknown ! Her fame ſurround- 
ed her like light; her rays, like thoſe 
of the ſun, cheriſhed all on whom they 
fell. Her wealth was the ſupport of 
the needy; the weak reſted ſecure in 
her halls! She ſoftened at the fight 
of the ſad z; her blue eyes rolled i in 
tears for the afflicted; her breaſt of 
ſnow heaved for the oppreſſed; and 
the moving of her lips aſſuaged their 
grief —0 ſons of Albion, may you 
| behold her ſon, like the þa/9 of the 
rainbow, exhibit the ſame thou oh fainter 
_ colours 


Lady Darnley.- ae of ko 


roes, dweller of eddying winds, thy 
praiſc 
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praiſe gladdens my heart! My foul is 
exalted, my fame ſecured, by the 
voice of Conna®! Thou haſt been a 
beam of light to latter times, as thy 
mighty deeds have been remembered, 
though thou haſt long been a blaſt ! 

Thy renown grew only on the fall 
of the haughty ; thy foes were the tons 
of the guilty; but thine arm reſcued 
the feeble ! 

Thou wenteſt forth in echoing ſteel, 
and conquered the king of many 
iſles : He brought thee his daughter 
Oina-moral, as an offering of peace. 
She was gentle as the evening breeze; 
her hair was of a raven black, and her 
boſom vied in whiteneſs with the Cauna 


22 135 on 


Oſſian is ſometimes poetically called Conna. 
22 Canna, a ſort cf down, like, but whiter 
and ſhorter than cotton; it is very common on 
the hills of the highlands. They have at- 
tempted to ſpin it, but it was either too ſhort, 
o: 


1 
on the Fuar-Bhean®——And though 
thy locks were young, yeilded her 
to the hero ſhe loved Fi But like un- 
to Cathmor ꝓ of old, I perceive the 

found of- thy praiſes | is diſpleaſing to 
thine ear! 
Oſſian. . the water 
of a clear fountdin, was ever pleaſant 


or the fingers that made the experiment too in- 
delicate——N othing can exceed the purity of 
its whitencſs. 

„ Fuar-Ehean, cold mountains. | 
+ Livy has juſtly raiſed the praiſe of Scipio, 
who reftored to her lover the Celtiberian cap- 
tire; which has been the favourite topic of 


eloquence in every age and every country. 
The author cannot think it merited ſuch con- 


mendation, as to have acted otherwiſe would 
have been mere brutality——but if granted 
ſo liberally to Scipio, it cannot be refuſed 
to Oſſan. 855 
t Cathmor is repreſented i in Oflian's poems, 
as lying down beſide à river to have the ſoand 

| of his praiſes lo in that of a water- fall. 


. 
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o my taſte; but I never rejoiced in 
unmerited applauſe, reſigning that 
muddy joy to the ſons of later days 
It is true, O daughter of 3 
that, ſurrounded by the valiant i 
arms, I conquered the king of many 
iles——that he preſented the maid to 
me in her lovelineſs as an offering of 
| Feace! She purpled the morn with 
bluſhes as ſhe approached, and ſcat- 
tered ſuch bright a as the ſun 
might have dreſſed his beams with 
for that day's glory! But ſhe had given 
her heart to another, and met my eyes 
of love with forrow ! In thrilling notes 
vibrating from her inmoſt ſoul, ine 
conveyed to me the pangs of her heart! 
Breaker of the ſhield (ſaid the) give 
| ear unto the vo.ce of mourning, attend 
to my tale, of woe —3 ale, which 
though thy eyes of ſteel are uſed more 
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to ſtrike fire than ſhed a tear, muſt + 


have that power to move thee.” 
My parents had ſeen many returning 
ſeaſons with their ſprings, but no off 
ſpring of theirs aroſe. My mother 
lamented a diſgrace, ſcarce known 
among the daughters of Caledonia. She 
conſulted the cunning-man of the rock: 
He ſaid „Daughter, be of good clieer; 
take the ſon of thine adverſary that 
is low, rear him; thy piety will be 
rewarded; thou ſhalt have a daughter 
_whom thou muſt give him to wife 
When ſhe declared this unto my father 
(as ſhe was ſtricken in years) there 
immediately ran a ſmile over his face, 
like the little ruffling of water when a 
gentle breeze breathes upon the ſurface 
of a lake; but he adopted Tonthor- 
mid, and ſome moons after I came 


forth as a flower; but as the bud, bit 
with 
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with anenvious worm ere he can ſpread 
his ſweet leaves to the air, or dedicate 
his beauty to the ſun, dies, ſo ſhall J 
ſoon fly away as a ſhadow, Not the white 
don that decks the ſilver ſwan is more 
unlike the ſooty raven's back, than my 
lover from the reſt of his ſex. Bred 
up with him, my firſt accents were 
attuned to love; he took delight in my 
infantine careſſes. Time ran on with, 
its years — My father corrected my 
tenderneſs; and I became ſenſible of my 
error as foon as I was conicious of mv 
feelings. Tonthormid alſo, from our 
inequality oz fortune, tried to ſuppreis 
his paſſion, judging what was then a 
lambent fire, would ſoon blaze into 
a flame! True love, like the lily f 
the vale, is fond of concealment; bur, 
as the fragrancy of the one occaſions 
its diſcovery, ſo does the concealment. 
of the other prove its reality! I loved 


EE and 
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and was beloved; my father ſaw, and 
approved our paſſion. A ſucceſſion of 
moons had not frozen the genial cur- 
rent of his ſoul, nor repeated ſhocks 
blunted all its tendereſt ſenfations.— 
But we were ignorant of his intentions. 
When he appointed us to meet him at 
his cave of contemplation, the heart 
of Tenthormid palpitated with fear, 
mine with hope — we had a conſidera- 
ble way to go, but remained filent'! 
ue N through a pleaſant 
graſſy walk, ſhaded with rows of 
Ime-trees, .at the fide of which ran 
along, in plaintive murmurs, a cryſtal 
brook, on the ſides of whoſe mazy 
and transfluent ſtream were planted 
baſhes of various kinds, with birds in 
high harmony on the ſprays, 
Arrived at the cave, my father 
announced to my lover tha: he muſt 


Prepare to accompany him to battle ! 
 Aghaſt 
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Aghaſt he ſtood, ſilent as the midnight 


hour, unmoved as the ſtatue of deſpair! 
The venerable Chief reproached him 
for his coldneſs. 
Alas! ſaid he, the din of arms 
is no more offenſive to my ear than the 
murmuring of falling waters, the vernal 
breeze ſighing through the leaves, or 
the melodious iong of the evening night 
ingale; but if we ſhould fall in battle, 
what will become of this lovely maid??ꝰ 
My father, ſwearing by the great 
| Loda, promiſed I ſhould be his—ii 
we conquered — but reminded him, 
that 


4 Love Prould be the at net the wh. lain 
of the foul “ 


Tonthormid was all rapture, while 
every line in my counten. nce, wit- 


neſſcd my latisfaction. We were re- 
ſtored 


11 


ſtored to that unexpected tranquillity of 
ſpirits, which naturally follows a great 
dejection in molt minds, when the firſt 
pangs are ſomewhat abat.u—not un- 
like that ſtillneſs in the ſky which is 
ſometimes obſerved when two oppoſite 
and gentle winds have juſt overcome 
one another's motion—or like the tide 
at the moment of high water, before it 
has received the contrary direction. 
They ſer out, receiving my careſies, 
intermixed with ſmiles and tears, like 
an April fun ſhining through tran- 
ſient ſhowers, They met the foe, 
conquered, and 7217706, 
The feaſt of thells was prepared, the 
maids of mirth attended with their 
harps, and the riſing ſun would have 
| beheld me Ton chormid's ! The virgins 
envied me in the hall, my ſteps were 
ſtrewed with flowers, and 1 was hap- 


pieſt, where a thouſand are happy. 
3 The 


0 
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The ſubtile air was calm from miſts, 


and water with her curled waves ſwept 


the bounded channels of the deep; 


the nightingales were heard in the 
grove, and ſoothed my ſoul with tender 
tales of love; not a breeze breathed 
through the trees; all nature C 


as ſtill, 
if it paid homage to our paſſion, 
ut oh! my e day was ſoon 
turned into winter's night! Ah, foul 


ambition! which like water- floods, not 


channel bound, doſt neighbours Over 


run I—fell violence leaped forth like 
thunder wrapped in a ball of fire! 


Thou cameſt with thy men of ſteel; I 


beheld thee from the clefts of the rock; 
terrors turned upon me, like an earth- 


quake they ſhook my trembling heart! 
they ſtill purſue my ſoul as the wind. 


My joy is withered; my welfare has 
paſſed away like a cloud; my comforts. 
have been like winter ſuns, that riſe late 
£7 ] 
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and let betimes, ſet with thick clouds 
that hide their light at noon !” ? 
Thus ſang the maid in her grief, like 
the Lus-cromcina, bending in penſive ſi- 


lence, a beautiful flower drooping in the 


ſhade, wanting the beams cf the ſun 
to revive it. She ſoon perceived my 
heart was not made of braſs, or carved 
from the ſtony rock. Hope animat- 
ed her weakened ſpirits, whilit the dig- 
nity of her ſoul irradiated every feature; 
the bluſh of modeſty ſtole over the 
cheek, and the graces dwelt on her 
coral lips. Sweet as the dew from 
heaven her lovely accents fell, and 
moved me. She proceeded, I ſee 
my tears have mollified thy heart! 
If fame tells true, never over the 
fallen did thine eyes rejoice, and 


; thou knoweſt the herbs on the hill!“ 
Re- 
. The Highlanders are peculiarly intelli- 


gent in underſtanding the virtue of plants in 
| Curing 


Reſtore me then to the hero that is low; 


my tears will refreſh him, as the dew 


of the morning doth the green herbage! 
—He mocked at fear; never retired 
ftom the foe, or was ever vanquiſhed, 


but by the ſon of Fingal ! Glorious is 


it to thee, O hero! great will be thy 
' renown ; thou haſt fubdued the firſt of 


Were the earth his bed, a rock his 
pillow, his curtain heaven, with him 
alone could I be bleſſed ! From a rock 
that weeps a running cryſtal, I will 
fill his ſhell cup. I'll gently raiſe his 
weakened body *, and the murmur of 


this water, inſtead of muſic, ſhall charm 
him into ſleep ; and whilſt he ſleeps 


_ curing wounds—The regularity of their lives 


precludes all diſeaſes, ſuch as are incident to 


old age excepted. 


Tonthormid 
Oſſian. . 1 | 


— —ů—— 


was ſuppoſed wounded by 
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my cares ſhall watch to preſerve him 


from the beait of prey! The jern on 


the heath, if cut a thouſand times, 
repreſents the ſame ſigureſo is the 
image of my love engraved on the in- 
moſt core of my heart! I hold the 
thread of his peace: can I forget its 
delicate texture, or that it is warped 
with zhoſe of his heart? I could grow to 
my hero like ivy; but like the aſpen- 
leaf I tremble, like the ſenſitive plant 
I ſariak back at thy approach! Thou 
mayeſt ſwim againſt the ſtream with a 
crab, feed againſt the wind wich the deer, 
but thou canſt never poſſeſs my heart 
Love for him, cr grief, are the only 
paſſions that can fill the heart of Oina- 
moral! But thou mayeſt go ſorth in 
echoing ſteel and increaſe thy glory— 
or the hearts of a thouſand other vir- 
gins, will beat an uniſon to thy ſighs, 
and return thy paſſion !” 

Thus 
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Thus ſung the daughter of many les; 

her trembling harp was turned to mourn- 
ing, and her lute into the voice of them 
that weep. My heart vas never wrought 
of feel, nor hewn out of the rugged 


pebble; but ihe would have extracted 


honey out of the rock, and oil out of 


the flinty rock! My heart was fender, 
though my arm was fereng I refigned 


her to the man of her foul ! But I had 


the ſupreme delight of exhaling the fal- 
ling tear from the cheek of beauty, as 
when the pearly dew on the ſurface of 


the narciſſus, and the ſnow-drop evapo- 
rates at the kindly inſtance of the ſolar 


ray. Had I been deaf to her tale of woe, 


I ſhould have merited a cold chill to 
extinguiſh my flame, as if a bouſand 
_ evinters contracted into one, ſcattered 
their ſnow and froze the very centre ! 

No praiſes can 1 be due for refraining 

from 
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from barbarity, unknown till the ſons 
of refinement came into the world! 
Lady Darnley.— A great mind is ever 
tenacious of even the ſhadow of a 
favor received, but loſes the idea of a 
benefit conferred—In what way, O firſt 
of men! ſhall I welcome thy approach? 
Wilt thou partake of the feait of ſhells, 
or be honored with the dangers of the 
chaſe? | ” 
Offian, ——Chaſe was never to me 
ſuch ſport as the battle of the fhiclds ! 
But this is a tale of the times of old, 
the deeds of the days of other years; 
manners alter with times, as the 
earth by the ſeaſons. Let the ſons of 
Albion liſten to the voice of Conna, 
Never ſearch for battle, nor fear it 
when it comes.” 5 
Oſſian retired, and a hangman from 
the aſſizes told Lady Darnley, that ſhe 
VVV had 
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had ruined his trade; for, all the poor 
of the country-ſide being employed in 

manufactures, &c. they had no in- 
ducement to ſteal, theft being the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of idleneſs *. 
The hangman retired; and Lady 
Darnley was addreſſed by a few women 
in tattered robes. Making an apology 

for their dreſs, they ſaid, it was her 

lady ſnip who had condemned them to 
thoſe unſcemly garbs. She inquired, 
In what way ſhe was culpable to them? 
They anſwered, By not only promoting 
induſtry, which was highly detrimental _ 
to their intereſts, but alſo procuring by 


In the years 1759 and 17560, when we were 
at war with France, there were but twenty-uine 
criminals who ſuffered at Tyburn. In the years 
1770 and 1771, when we were at peace with all 
the world, the criminals condemned amount- 
ed to one hundred and fifty-one. 
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her munificence theatrical and other 


entertainments for mankind, which 


completed their misfortunes, as it ren- 
dered ineffectual their allurements.— 
that they might formerly (out of 
the profits of their induſtry) have 


purchaſed annuities, like other eminent 


perſonages in the age, and lived com- 
fortably on the diſtreſſes of ethers , but 
that they had always too much con- 


ſcience, and too great and generous 
ſouls for that : = that they were 
now reduced to the alternative of re- 
moving from that part of the country, 
or ſtarving where they were; and, pre- 


ferring the firſt to the laſt, they had 


determined to go to Birmingham, where, 
= under the auſpices of the magi- 
ſtrates * of that place, they would have 
Wu oppoſed a licenſed theatre there laft 


oa 


youns 


* 
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2 good chance of ſucceeding in their 
profeſſion; as it had always been found 
that recreations of ſome kind are neceſ- 
ſary, and that if innocent amuſements 
were denied, mankind would have re- 
courſe to the other. e 


The Goddeſs of F olly, with her cap 


and bells, approached Lady Darnley; 
who, ſmiling, aſked her what had pro- 
_ cured her the honor of her company? 
She anſwered, That bcing excluded at 


all other times from theſe regions, it 
induced her to come then, where ſhe 


flattered herſelf, for one night in her 


life, not to be ridiculed; as it is 
only Abſurdity that laughs at Folly. 


Her ladyſhip replied, That none 1n- 


deed were entitled to ſmile at another's 


weakneſs, who are conſcious of their 
own. OD 


R 2 | Miſs 
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Miſs Bingley, by her aunt's ro- 


queſt, was in the character of a 


paſtoral ſhepherdeſs, and affected ty 


be vaſtly coy, and a great huntreſs. 


She faid ſhe wielded the crook and 
the javelin with equal de:tterity; and 
that though ſhe was terrified at tlie 
voice or appearance of a lover, yet 
the made nothing of lopping off tlie 


head of a wild boar, or of thruſting : 
a ſpear into the jaws of a lion. She 


was purſued by (James Mordaunt as) 


a paſtoral lover. Lady Darnley told 


her that ſuch ſwains are mighty good- 
natured, and never do any miſchief to 


any but themſelves; a lcap from a 


rock, or a plunge into a river, being 
their uſual cataſtrophe, — 

Lord Munſter walked away with 
Sir Harry Bingley, and ſhewed hi 


m, 
on 


on one of the atk Pein a cot- 
tage ſimilar to that repreſented in 


the temple above-mentioned. They 


edvanced, and faw Miſs Harris, an 


her lovely boy playing at her feet. 


Sir Harry fixed his eyes, and with a 


_ peculiar wildneſs exclaimed, Sport 


not, my friend, with my ſorrows!— Lord | 
Munſter aſſured him of the reality; but 


he almoſt ſwooned away at the diſcove- 


ry, and was perfectly enchanted with 


his lovely boy. Every explanation tak- 


ing place to their mutual ſatisfaction, 


Mr. Burt being in the ſecret, and ſome 
more friends, the ceremony was im- 
mediately performed, and Miſs Har- 
ris was introduced that very evening, 


.as Lady Bingley, to the family at Mun- 
ſter-houſe. 


Lord Munſter, leaving this 6 


P). Pair, joined Lord Sombre; two 


R * ladies 


1 
ladies paſied by them, one in a ha- 
bit ſimilar to that Mademoiſelle de 
4 Querci had wore at the maſquerade at 
Venice: the other had aſſumed the figure 
of Diana, Struck with their majeſtic 
appearance, they followed them, The 
maſk of the latter dropped, as if 
aſhamed to conceal ſo much beauty. 


Lord Sombre ſtooping, inſtantly re- 


ſtored to her the anfaithſul guardian of 
her charms, The lady, covered with 
that agreeable confuſion inherent to 
the ſex, apologized for the trouble ſhe 
had given him ! He replied, he could 
not but acknowledge that it was a 
trouble to him to be the ir ſtrument of 
depriving the company of the ſight of 
ſo much beauty. That, Sir, replied 
ſhe, may be your opinion; but my 
intention is to ſee, and not be ſeen. 
Po ” hw 
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But a lady, replied his lordſhip, who 
repreſents Diana, would appear more 
in character if ſhe could conſent not 
e be concealed, nor to hide thoſe beams 
—— 0 brightneſs which were deſigned to 
be the light of the world. Sir, ſaid 
ſne, if I muſt ſupport my character, 
It is not at all the leſs in my power 
becauſe my maſk is on, being {till rhe 
moon though in ecliple=but my in- 
tention of appearing in the character of 
— Diana, was to keep Actæon at a diſ- 
ca ce. | 


In the mean time Lord Mun— 
ſter had neither ſcen or heard the - 

above converlation, the Whole powers 

1 5 of his foul being abſorbed in at- 
"y tention to the lady firſt mentioned, 
But what were his emotions, when 

he knew the well known voice of 
Mademoiſelle de Querci ! She told 

. = him 


e 


| him, that ſhe believed he was the 
gentleman who was ſtill denominated 


at Venice I Febo del Inghilterra! He told 

her, it was impoſſible he could have 
any pretenſions to ſo flattering a diſ- 
tinction; but intreated to know 
whether he could believe that he had 
the happineſs of addreſſing the woman 
he adored, whom from motives of 


honor he had been induced to ſuppreſs 
his paſſion for, but which ſcruples on 


his part he had been relieved from ſince 


that period? Mademoiſclle de Querci 


(for it was ſhe herſelf) anſwered, that 
every apology he could make for his 
| infidelity to the Counteſs de Sons, would 


only leſſen him in her eſteem, as, to 
her certain knowledge, -ſhe was ſtill 
ſingle, and fondly attached to him. 


Had it been otherwiſe (ſaid ſhe) my 
Lord, :I ſhould have chearfully con- 


ſented 
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ſented to what I muſt now refuſe, as I 


never will act in oppoſition to the in- 
tereſt of the Counteſs, Lord Mun- 


ſter, flattered at her coming to Mun- 


ſter-houſe, aſked if ſhe was perfectly 


ſincere in the favourable hint ſhe had 


given him—that nothing but his pre- 


engagements would have prevented 


her from according herſelf to his 
wiſhes ? She anſwered, I defire, my 


Lord, you'll not judge me by your 
country-women; for, from what I 


have heard of their characters, there 
is no well-bred woman who ever 
makes any pretenſions to ſincerity. 
Does not every body ſay what they 
do not mean, and promiſe what they 


never intend to perform? and yet all 


of them, to a ſingle woman, will com- 
pliment the juſtneſs of your remarks. 


In Italy we are more ſincere; 


and 


—— u —— —ů— —ę——' 
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and I now have the honor to aſſure 
you, that nothing at preſent occupics 


my thoughts, or intereſts me equal to 


pour fulfilling of your engagements 


with the Counteis de Sons, whoſe con- 
ſtancy for you demands on your par 


every return. In ſaying this, a gh 
eſcaped Mademoiſelle de Querci, which 
took refuge in Lord Munſter's boſom 
while her bluſhes raiſed hopes which 
her tongue denied confirming! ler 
lover felt a ſevere ſtruggle between 
love and honor.—— The moſt {vas 


misfortune to a virtuous man is to 


be in ſuch a ſtate that he can hardly 
fo act as to approve his own conduct. 


But his diſtraction was increaſed, in 


finding Mademoiſelle de Querci had 
taken advantage of his reverie to re- 


tire, with a compoſure that deceived 


his vigilance, and an addreſs which 


Pfle- 
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prevented his dittruſt. — He went 


every where in — of her, bus 


the cluded his ſearch. 


Amagician with two enchanted knights 


addreſſed Lady Eliza, who (I have al- 


ready obſerved) was dreſſed as a ſlave 
attending Mrs. Worthy. He told her he 
would unfold her future fate, and, if 


ſhe would retire to a place of privacy, 
he would convince her, and the queen 
ſhe at tended, that he was very well 
killed in the ſcience of aſtrology. Lord 
and. Lady Darnley, Lord Sombre, 


Lord Munſter, and Mrs. Lee begged 


leave to accompany them. The two 


knights accompanied the magician, 


Who he ſaid muſt remain enchanted 
until they were releaſed by the hands 
of their fair miſtreſſes. After ſeveral 
magical incantations, he told Lady 
Eliza many things concerning the 


1 Marquis 
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of Mr. Villars. But he aſtoniſhed 
Lord Munſter more particularly in 
telling him he was a perplexed lover 
but aſſured him that he would be ſoon 


relieved from his anxiety; and that 
perhaps that very evening would 


terminate his adventures, and render 


all the preſent company joyful ! Could 


you do this, replied Lord Munſter, 


1 would ſwear you had more wit 


than Mercury, or his ſon Autolycus, 
who was able to change black into 
white! 


In the mean time two ladies ap- 
peared: They were majeſtic in their 


perſons, and very magnificent in their 
apparel. The magician, addreſſing 
himſelf to the company, faid, if it 
was agreeable, he would give them 
ccular Proofs of his art. They an- 


ſwered, 


Ko Marquis de V illeroi, and Mrs. Lee . 


a | 


a | 
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ſwered, By all means ! He then pre- 
ſented one of the enchanted knights 
to Lady Eliza, the other to Mrs. 
| Lee, and Lord Munſter to one of the 
ladies who had juſt appeared (in the 
mean time Lord Darnley had pre- 
vented the admiſſion of other com- 
pany.})—He then deſired them all to 


unmaſk. The agreeable diſcovery 


this produced is not eaſy to give an 
adequate idea of; as the magician 

was no other than Mr. Worthy; 
the enchanted knights, the Marquis 
de Villeroi, and Mr. Villars; and 


the. Lady Mademoiſelle de Quer- 
ci,—Mr. Worthy then, addreſſing 


Lord Munſter, ſaid, Your per- 
plexity, my Lord, now ceaſes 
This Lady is the Counteſs de Sons 
(whoſe ſrailes confirmed her previous 
converſation with him that evening: ) 
He 


—— 
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_ He nets his ſuitable acknowledaments: ; 
whilſt Lord Sombre was enchanted to 


diſcover, in the Counteſs's companion, 
his lovely Diana, who had changed her 
dreſs, and proved to be Julia, ſiſter to  — 
the Marquis de Villeroi, and juſtly ad- , 
| mired by all who ſaw her: Her ſhape | 
was as fine as the ſtatue of the Medi- | 
cian Venus, of as fine a complexion | 
as the Leda of Corregio, with a ſweet- C 
neſs of expreſſion that would have 
made Guido paint no other face, if he 
had been alive. 
The maſquerade finiſhed, which 
had afforded ſo much amuſement, and 
conferred ſo much happineſs on the 
parties. Lady Bingley was received 
by Lady Darnley with the utmoſt com- 
placency. It is the imperfeCtion of 
human goodneſs to make its conſcious 
worth an argument of want of mercy 
to thoſe that are deficient : but Lady , 
= Darnley 
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Darnley had thoroughly ſtudied the 


moſt uſeful of all ſciences, human 
nature, and was ever ready to make 


allowances for its defects. She was 


the more attentive to Lady Bingley, on 
account of her peculiar ſituation ; while 
in the effuſions of her gratitude there 
was a dignity that commanded as much 
reſpect as if ſhe had been conferring 
a favor beyond that ſhe acknowledged. 
Her relations, who abandoned her in 
her adverſity—when alone true friend- 


ip can prove its ſuperiority over its 
ſhadow, worldly civility—were now eager 


to pay their compliments to her. 


Mr. Villars was the only perſon who 


appeared unhappy at this time. Mrs. 
Lee had been hurt at never hearing 
from him ſince her huſband's death, 


and was confirmed that his preſent ap- 


pearance was occaſioned more from a 
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concurrence of circumſtances than from 
his own particular deſire or inclination. 


It was in vain he urged, that his hav- 
ing abſented himſelf from England 
was occaſioned by her refuſing to ſee 


him previous to her huſband's death; 
which circumſtance he had been un- 


appriſed of, previous to his meeting the 


Marquis de Villeroi at Paris. — She 


anſwered, That he had neither been a 
lover that had the tenderneſs, nor a 
friend that had the generoſity to in- 


tereſt himſelf for her; though he 
muſt have been ſenſible of her partia- 
lity, from the pains ſhe took to avoid 


him: that, concerning the ſtrange 


event that had occurred relati ve to 
her huſband and him, ſhe had never 
taken any pains to juſtify herſelf ; and 


ſhe thought people in general were to 


blame that did fo; for ſatire is gene- 


rally levelled againſt perſons, not vices, 
E "a 


1 * 
as there are few Who will to puniſh 
what d! des not put tlie out ot humour, 
and they niake a perſonal affront the 
pretended defender of virtue. Ir a 
woman, therefore, would preferve ler 
charaddler, tus is the cfectual way of 
feng it, and it ſhe has none to pre re 
ſhe need not tell ae tear ſo.—“ Rut 
aich the) a5 I mult now decline your 
proffered har d, the offer of which does 
more honor to your gencroſity than 
the acceptance would to my prudence, 
I ſhall new diſclole my ſentiments to 
you without any diſguiſe: I was mar- 
Tried to a man, whom could not 
look up to with a conſciouſneſs of his 
ſuperior underſtanding or worth; his 
treatment of me was injurious; my 
feelings I with difficulty ſuppreſed: my 
quick apprchenſion of injury, and my 
partiality for you, made me indulge 
an inclination that aggravated to 
Vor. II. 8 De 
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me the horrors of my ſituation. 1 
loved, and was utterly incapable f 
diveſting myſelf of a paſſion, which, 
although often dangerous, is always 
delightful.— I was puniſhed for my 
temerity; the calumny I met with, I 
juſtly incurred, from the appearances I 
had ſubjected myſelf to. When i 
parted from my huſband, I would on 
no account ſee you—you went abroad; 
your caprice now brings you back; 
pypou judge it equitable, perhaps, to re- 
ſtore me to that world I relinquiſhed 
on your account—but time has con- 
quered my partiality, and, after my 
former experience in that ſtate, I can- 
not help ſhuddering at a contract which 
nothing can diſſolve but death. To 


mee it is terrible to reflect, that it is a 


ſtrangely unequal conflict, in which 
the man only ventures the loſs of a 
few temporary pleaſures, the women 
2 the 
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the loſs of I berty, and almoſt the pri- 
vilege of opinion. From the moment 
ſuc's married ſhe becomes the ſubject of 
an arbitrary lord; even her children 
the mutual pledges of their afſection, 
are abſolutely in his power, and the 
law countenances him in the uſe of it 
—and a woman finds no redreſs for 
the indelicate abuſes of an uncivil, a 
paſſionate, an avaricious, an incon- 
ſtant, or even a drunken huſband— 
from matrimonial deciſions there is 
no appeal.”=Mr. Villars ſaid every 
thing to juſtify himſelf, adding, that 
the moſt candid mind will ſometimes, 
under certain circumitances, deviate 
from itſelf ; but it is the property ene 
of narrow minds to perſiſt in prejudice 
| againſt conviction.— As the quarrels | 
between lovers are the renewal of love 
—theſe differences were ſoon ſettled, 


agrecable to their murual wiſhes. 3 
„ Mr. 
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Mr. Burt teſtified great joy at the ce- 


lebration of the nuptials of his grandſon 


That good man died the next day, 


without any complaint, with a ſmile or 
complacency on his vencrable face. In 
an age where men of letters ſcem ſo 
regardleſs of morals—in an age where 


they have endeavoured to perſuade 
mankind, with but too much iucccis, 
that the virtues of the mind and of the 


heart are incompatible iet them caſt 


their eyes on the character of Mr. 


Burt - When they find ſo many virtues 


united in a man, whoſe underſtanding 
vas both ſublime and juſt—when they 
find a man of his penctration to have 
been a ſtrictly moral man—they will 


then, perhaps, be convinced that vice 


15 the natural effect of an imperfect 
underſtanding, e 
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